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TEMPLED THAILAND 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the new 

luxury French liner Flandre 
will take place July 23 from Le 
Havre. She is supplanting the De 
Grasse on the North Atlantic route 
and will cater to the latter’s trans- 
atlantic clientele of the sort who 
prefer the informality of a smaller 
ship. First voyage eastbound 
Jeaves New York August 1. 


Having inaugurated a 7 pm. 
curtain on Mondays, Broadway s 
South Pacific has proved appeal- 
ing to timetable conscious com 
muters. The show has already 
drawn Monday standees for the 
first tume in weeks. 


New roads in Turkey have 
made Biblical shrines more ac- 
cessible. One of these sites is 
the house near Ephesus in 
Izmir where the Virgin Mary 


reputedly lived 27 to 48 A.D. 


You can take your husband to 
Mexico free. If you were thinking 
of leaving him home to save 
money, drop the thought. LAMSA, 
Mexico’s United Aix Lines affiliate, 
has a “free husband” plan work- 
able through March. One round- 
trip ticket will take both of you to 
Mexico. Citys or Monterrey or 
Mazatlan. LAMSA leaves from the 
border at El Paso, Texas. 


Mobile is playing host to the 
annual Azalea Trail Festival 
through March. Old French and 
Spanish homes with magnificent 
private gardens are on display. 
Miss America of 1952 is the fes- 
tival queen. 


Passover holidays in Tel 
Aviv promise to be gala. The 
program April 11 to April 18 
calls for parades, mass calis- 
thenics, folk dances, interna- 
tional soccer and basketball, 
and glider displays. At that 
time, the Rural Music Festival 
will take place at the Sea of 
Galilee. 


If youre in Germany this sum- 
mer youll want to include the 
music town of Bayreuth in your 
travel plans. Dates for the annual 
Richard Wagner Festival are July 
22 to August 25. 


You may want to fly across the 
Pacific and cruise back. Or vice 
versa. PAL and American Presi- 
dent Lines provide for an air-sea 
interchange that affords travelers 
roundtrip passage, completable 
within a year, which costs half 
the roundtrip tariff on each por- 
tion. 


Amateur and professional 
growers of flowers will com- 
pete for $45,000 in prizes 
at California’s International 


Flower Show March 22 to 


March 30. Sixteen countries 
will be luxuriantly repre- 
sented. 


Swedish State Railways offer for 
the summer what they call Sunlit 
Nights Land Cruises, eight-day 
tours from Stockholm to Lapland 
on _ hotel-trains, complete with 
movies, bar, showers, telephones. 
Single compartment all-inclusive 
fare, $297. 


Canadian Pacifie’s Empress 


of Scotland sails for Liverpool 
March 28 from New York with 
a tourist fare of $156. First 
class is $246. 


In anticipation of a horde of 
students and teachers five times as 
great as last year’s flying to Europe 
this summer, TWA’s education de- 
partment plans to offer specialized 
tours for art, music, or drama stu- 
dents, as well as for Catholic or 
Protestant groups. Prices range 


from $1000 to $1600. 


| 


By way of new tourist rates, 
Panagra has on the summer 
agenda a 30-day round South 
America excursion from New York 


for $679. 


If you’ve two weeks you 
want to spend in Europe this 
summer, KLM has a “thrifty 
Dutchman tour” junketing 
around four European cities: 
London, Amsterdam, Paris, 
and Brussels, $652, inclusive. 


A missionary should know a 
great deal more than the surface 
facts of the country he has adopted. 
As a member of the two-month 
tour offered by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, you'd have at 
your disposal at least 10 mis- 
sionaries serving as guides in each 
of the 12 countries visited. Open 
to the public, this round the world 
tour March 11 to May 4 will 
cover 30,000 air miles, flown by 
PAA. Emphasis on the $3,300 all- 
expense tour is to be on the inspec- 
tion of rural communities. 


California's Catalina Island will 
hold the Grand National Motor- 
cycle Race May 3, May 4, along 
the tortuous roads of Avalon. If 
that is too fast for you, the Grand 
National Desert Turtle Sweep- 
stakes held in May at California’ s 
town of Joshua Tree is just the 
thing. Some 75 turtles compete in 
six heats. 


Aer Lingus, in accordance 
with the minimum tourist 
rates fixed by IATA, will have 
a New York to Shannon flight 
for $239.90 one-way, when 
rates are in effect come May. 


San Francisco State College has 
announced a Middle East Seminar 
for July 1 to August 15 under the 
leadership of Dr. Louis Wasser- 
man, Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Government. The 
group will go to Greece and the 
Middle East by air, studying s0- 
cial-economic and political condi- 
tions at first hand. Interviews will 
be held with leading spokesmen in 
each country. Six college credits 
may be earned by members of the 
Seminar. 
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Global Gourmet 


e Starting this month, Dining 
That’s Different is by-lined by 
Maurice C. Dreicer. Mr. Drei- 
cer, a globe-trotting gourmet, 
has originated many radio 
shows, including Where Are 
You From?, and has appeared 
as a guest on such programs 
as We the People, the Kate 
Smith Hour, the Carnation 
Family Party. 


e His books, How to Prepare 
a Steak af Home and How to 
Order a Steak in a Restau- 
rant, received wide atiention, 
and he is working on a forth- 
coming publication, How to 
Be a Gourmet. 


e He has presented gold and 
silver awards to the gover- 
nors of ten states for out- 
standing products, such as 
Wisconsin for peas, Texas 
for grapefruit, Colorado for 
celery. He has also made 
awards to city mayors and 
to hotel chefs. 


e Among other activities, he 
is president of Cigar Smokers 
United and the Order of the 
Golden Dozen, founded for 
the selection of the world’s 
twelve greatest living chefs. 


e In addition to being New 
York Enquirer travel editor, 
his writings have appeared 
in many magazines, including 
Mayfair and Your Life. 


e He brings a traveler’s ex- 


perience and a _ gourmet’s 
gusto to TRAVEL. 
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Newly Strategic Position, 
ace of Progress 

Doesn't Destroy Land’s 

Child-Like Simplicity, 

Classic Culture 


By Lilian T. Mowrer 


hs WAS WHEN Thailand. which we used to call 
Siam, was a place on the map somewhere be- 
tween Singapore and Mandalay. It was a “never- 
never-land,” a jewel of Eastern splendor which had 
miraculously escaped Western influence. 

Today it is an important air center. Because this 
quaint and glittering kingdom has a strategic geo- 
graphic situation. between the newly independent 
Republic of Burma to the northwest and the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina to the east, plus an 
additional long narrow strip in the neck of the 
Malay Peninsula, sixteen different air lmes come 
in and take off regularly. This section of the world 
is conveniently protected from monsoons, so inter- 
national flights to the Far East are routed through 
Bangkok, the capital. 

When Anna journeyed fo teach the King’s 57 
children, it took her months of weary sea travel to 
reach her destination. Today you can get there by 
lane in two days from the U.S.: in only a matter 
»f hours from most points in the Pacific. 


pay agen et ane 


“It’s on the house!” are the words that greet you 
as you alight at the Don Muang Airport in Bangkok. 
Diminutive native girls in pale blue National Air- 
lines uniforms offer you cool sparkling drinks and 
wave aside the ticals you try to pass upon them. 
“It’s on the house,” they murmur in precise un- 
American English. 

Girls work in the Customs department and at 
many of the desks handling travel formalities, fra- 
gile butter-fly looking creatures, but very compe- 
tent, very much the New Women of Asia. They 
seem a symbol of this modern state in its exquisite 
oriental setting. 

How can anyone describe Bangkok, that Venice 
of the Far East? Why is it that people who come 
here remember it always with a tug at the heart 
like the pleasurable pain of some sweet unsatisfied 
desire? On first impression it is neither so bril- 
liant nor colorful as you may have been led to 
believe. 

The sky is pale with the opalescent haze that fills 
so much of Southeast Asia. The Chao Phraya river 
(Bangkok is fifteen miles upstream) is a swift- 
running steely current. The houses and shops 


perched along its banks have the grey and dark 
brown patina of seasoned wood. Corrugated iron 
has replaced much of the ancient thatch that once 
covered shacks straddling the canals like tiny water 
spiders on their spindly legs. Black-clad Chinese 
pole the sampans along the semi-tidal klongs or 


waterways. 


You are quite unprepared for the burst of mag- 
nificence, the dazzling structure of the Siamese wats. 
There are 390 of these Buddhist temples. They cover 
a fifth of the city’s area, enclosed within crenellated 
walls and serving not only as places of worship and 
meditation, but as schools, hospitals, community 


centers or playgrounds. 

Nothing in architecture elsewhere quite prepares 
you for these wats. Some are entirely covered with 
intricate designs of red, blue and green glass 
mosaics set in a gilded pitch base. All are frail and 
short-lived, made of brick or siucco—there is 
practically no stone or metal in the country—and 
they are decked out with such color they would 
seem garish but for the sure sense of pattern and 
a certain child-like intensity of purpose. The Wat 
Benjamabopitt, one of the newest, where none are 
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older than 200 years, has walls of gleaming white 
Italian marble and roof of Chinese glazed tiles. The 
five spires of Wat Arun, the “temple of dawn” rise 
242 feet above the Chao Phraya and are covered 
with a solid mosaic of flower clusters made from 
bits of porcelain dishes salvaged from a British 
shipwreck a century ago. 

The temples’ crowning glory are the multiple 
roofs, gilded or tiled, three or four on top of one 
another, their cornices turned up sharply at the 
edges in carved serpents heads—the golden-crested 
sacred Naga,—a Siamese architectural character- 


istic as ubiquitous as China’s dragon motif. 


These roofs symbolize hospitality—the native. 


virtue—and to supply gold leaf for them is to 
acquire merit according to Buddhist tradition. Most 
of the wats were built by Thailand’s kings who 
have ruled uninterruptedly for six centuries. But 
private citizens provide gifts and gilding too. They 
put votive offerings among the sumptuous relics. 
I have seen toothbrushes and airplane models lying 
beside jewelled statues and other precious art 
objects. 

Bangkok temples are gay and lovely beyond all 
imagining, their bells forever tinkling under the 
eves. But much of the city is new and imposing by 
modern standards. Between the walled enclosure 
of the old Grand Palace (which houses the fabulous 
Emerald Buddha—thirty inches of solidly carved 
jasper flanked by golden Divas—) and the Throne 
Hall, now used as the Town Hall, runs a wide con- 
crete thoroughfare, the Rajadamnern Avenue. The 
bronze lamp posts along this street are shaped like 
legendary figures from Thai mythology, half-bird, 
half-human, each alternately male and female, hold- 


ing torches ablaze with electric-lights. Here are the 
fine shops, apartment houses and hotels. 

There is New Road, one of the oldest, joining 
the wharves to the business quarters, with its open, 
yellow street cars, its ample sidewalks thronged 
with all nationalities. Thais themselves do little 
commerce: they are government functionaries or 
farmers and peasants. 

Tourists are always pleasntly surprised by the 
low prices in Thailand. Alone among the Far Eastern 
countries it has a sound convertible currency. You 
can bring in and take out a8’ much money as you 
like. At 22 ticals to the dollar (a tical’s a nickel) 
there is no black market, no inflation. 

In the capital at a good hotel a single room with 
bath costs from $2.50 to $4.00, depending whether 
an entrance hall or sitting room comes with it. 
Double rooms and bath are from $5.00 to $15.00, 
the latter price covering a fancy suite with large 
terrace overlooking the river and gardens. 

Meals can be a gastronomic adventure, if you 
are so inclined. At a first-class hotel, dinner is about 
$1.50 to $2.00, never more, and this will include 
filet mignon, chicken, fine fish, soup, desert, with 
sweet pomelo oranges or luscious mangoes. If you 
hanker for native dishes, there are endless varieties. 
Their contents may include prawns and other small 
fish, sharks’ fins, salted eggs, roasted spiders 
lizards, giant water bugs, all served in different 
succulent sauces and eaten with fluffy rice. 

In the city’s restaurants and cafes, food costs less. 
You can get a very decent lunch “western style” for 
50 cents, dinner for $1.00. And these are “tourist” 
prices, mind you. If you know the ropes, or go 
around with Thais, you can eat for considerably 
less. Every back yard is alive with chickens, and 
produces so many mangoes, melons, bananas and 
coconuts that no one could eat them all; they rot 
in the sun. 

At the cabarets and night clubs—don’t miss 
Chez Eve, its pleasantly air-conditioned—drinks are 
reasonable, That Far Eastern standby, the gimlet, 
is 50 cents, whiskey a little more. Good German 
and Danish beer are 50 cents a bottle. Domestic 
varieties are worth trying. The Tiger beer you meet 
all through the East is only 30 cents a bottle. Me- 
kong, a most encouraging rice brandy, is equally 
moderate. ) 

Dancing girls are the attraction at some of these 
night shows, their faces inscrutable masks of heavy 
white powder under their celestial helmets and 
golden spires. Their fragile hands are flexible as 
blossoms, their miming and intricate steps decreed 
by centuries of tradition, the whole an art they 
practice from childhood. 

Visitors join in the ancient Ram Wong which, 
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modernized, has become the rage. Couples circle 


- around each other advancing, retiring, their fingers 


curved back like oriental figurines, as they spin and 
twirl but never touch. 

Sightseeing is easy in Bangkok. Don’t take a taxi 
—they’re more expensive than in New York City. 
But in a samloh, for about 50 cents (you must 
bargain), you sit in a cushioned cane armchair 
slung on two wheels, the back of a tricycle. A sturdy 
country boy pedals you through the streets, where 
he has right of way and can hurtle you through 
trafic at blood-curdling speed, or dawdle along 
canal paths under the shade of tamarind trees and 
areca palms. He’ll take you shopping too (probably 
for a small rake-off) for antiques among the pawn 
shops in the so-called Thieves Quarter, for hand- 
worked cobra-skin wallets and bags, all extremely 
inexpensive, for beaten silver and niello jewelry, 
and the finest silk in the Orient, double-width and 
gleaming at $3.00 a yard. 

Unforgettable are the floating food markets, which 
should be visited early in the morning. Most hotels 
arrange a motor launch trip of about two hours, 


for four or five people will average $3.00-$4.00 a 
head. The launch skims over the klongs, where most 
of the population lives. Until a few years ago no one 
was allowed to build on land without royal permis- 
sion, so most houses stand on piles driven into mud 
banks at the river’s edge, or on floating pontoons 
moored alongside. There are large house-boats 
fronting the wider klongs with shops open to the 
river. In some places pontoons are moored mid- 
stream and shops face both ways, spilling out their 
wares to crowds of eager buyers: abundant fruit 
and multi-colored vegetables, great baskets of rice 
and other grains. There is little refrigeration, fish 
and meat drying brick-hard in the tropical sun. 
Little steamers crowded with passengers ply up 
and down like city buses; opulent merchants in fast 
motor launches swish by setting the whole place 
awash, dangerously rocking tiny dugouts poled by 
small urchins who fall in and out of the water and 
swim like minnows. Heavy barges, laden with 
buffalo skins, coconuts and teak, slowly plough 
through the traffic. Here live whole families who 
never leave the canals. You see them bathing and 


Crowded Klongs. Bangkok is criss-crossed with waterways, serving as busy avenues of traffic, which existed long before road system. 
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washing their teeth in the muddy water. They 
scoop it up to fill their kettles, it is their sewer and 
source of life. Until 1914, when a pure city water 
supply was introduced, everyone drank klong water, 
and there was not appreciably more disease in 
Bangkok than elsewhere in the Orient. 

Most Thai males spend at least three months of 
their life in a monastery. Others enter for keeps. 
Twice a day they sally forth to beg their food. I 
noted the begging bowl, large as a coal-scuttle, fill 
with rice as the sampans rowed from housewife to 
housewife. 

Unique among sights is the ghostly collection of 
temples of Angkor Wat, which is not strictly in 
Thailand. It is situated across the Cambodian 
border but best reached from Bangkok in a scant 
hour’s flight. 

Here, in a forest of dim cloisters where rank 
green growth has all but smothered every trace, 


are the remains of the ancient city of Angkor Thom, 


with sacred buildings stretching far into the jungle. 

The hard grey stone has weathered seven cen- 
turies of monsoon and tropical heat. Some of the 
smaller pagodas seem literally held together by 
roots of enormous trees and vines. Only the five 
central spires of the great Angkor Wat remain in- 
tact, the outer rim of its rectangular moat measuring 
three and one-half miles. The immense flight of 
almost perpendicular steps, each knee-high, lead to 
the chief chapel where the huge Buddha is seated. 
There is a double avenue of gigantic figures sup- 
porting two serpents, hundreds of feet in length. 
Amid the crumbling stonework the inscrutable fea- 
tures of the Four Faces of Siva face north, south, 
east and west. Traces of exquisite sculptures and bas 
reliefs are visible: dancing girls and animals in 
flight; warriors engaged in land battles against 
armored elephants. 

Nothing is so “different” and awe-inspiring as 
Angkor Wat. The $70.00 it cost to spend a week end 
there, including fare and all incidentals, are insig- 
nificant compared with the spectacle of this fantastic 
ruin. 

Thailand provides native sports and attractions, 
too, like nothing else in the world. Nobody, for 
instance, misses the kiteflying in Bangkok. 

“We don’t really fly kites,” I was told, by a 
native, “we fight kites. There’s a real battle between 
the great seven-foot-high ‘male’ kites, as we call 
them, and the little diamond-shaped ‘female’ kites.” 

The field is divided into two by a bamboo pole 


barrier. On one side, down-wind, scores of little 


“female” kites are sent up, their cords provided 
near the top with metal spurs. From the other 
side a “male” kite goes up, equally spurred, and 
tries to capture the “female.” 

The kite manipulators, with their aides who play 
out the cord from a large open basket, exercise un- 
canny skill as the kites plunge and soar and seek to 
entangle a victim. Immense sums are bet on the 
outcome of each encounter. Thais are born gam- 
blers, and Bangkok has always been a gaming 
center. 

Boxing matches fill the Rajadamnern Stadium 
and are as spectacular as they are full of surprises. 
Western pugilists are-sometimes unprepared for the 
proceedings, which include preliminary ritual 
dances, miming and identifying the name of the 
trainer. To the sound of soft music with drums and 
flutes, the fight begins, and so does the slashing, 
kicking and elbow-gouging which is not only per- 
mitted but vaunted. “Knock-out with knee” is the 
great moment when the music stops and the hard- 
breathing victor takes his bow. 

Betting is carried over into every sphere of life. 
At present, Thailand is betting on the United States. 
This fact was told me with disarming candor by the 
Prime Minister himself, Phibun Songgram. This 
official of a little realm not quite as big as Texas 
but with eighteen million engagingly childlike 
inhabitants, is staunchily pro-American and he 
thinks it looks like a winner. 

Thailand’s king Phumiphon was born in a Cam- 
bridge hospital in 1927 and grew up in Brookline, 
Mass. Later he studied in Switzerland and returned 
to his native country in 1950 to attend the cremation 
of his older brother, mysteriously killed in 1946. 

Now a married man and a father, Phumiphon 
attends colorful ceremonies and rites; watches his 
chief priests crawl to anoint his shoes; talks to his 
people over a golden microphone; is rowed through 
the canals in the 72-foot state barge of elaborately 
carved and gilded wood. 

What does he think of the medieval practices of 
his brilliant court, this young man who was trained 
as a Westerner and has composed songs for a 
Broadway show? How does he deal with court 
astrologers and other superstitions? 

Mai ben rai, as they say in Bangkok. Who can 
tell? 

But all newcomers to the Siamese scene adore it. 
It is unlikely he is an exception. His presence in the 
capital gives an added touch of color to an existence 
already glowing. 

“Trust me and be at ease!” was his first royal 
command. 

Travelers in this land of enchantment find no 
difficulty obeying. 
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They Cherish Sun and Sand, Sports and Surf, 
But Above All ---The Fountain of Youth In 
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By Reuben Polen 


BOUT MID-WAY DOWN the west coast of Florida 
lies a fabulous, sun-drenched peninsula bor- 
dered by wide beaches of gleaming platinum sand. 
Here orchids and oleanders, jasmine and hibiscus 
bloom in lush profusion all year. Mangoes, papayas, 
guavas, oranges, limes and lemons hang within 
arm’s reach from the boughs of semi-tropical trees. 
Here the sun shines at least 360 days out of each 
year—its warm rays tempered by cool trade winds 
murmuring through the palms and fanning the land 
day and night. 

St. Petersburg holds the distinction of being the 
second-largest resort center of the South. Over the 
last 50 years, it has had the most rapid growth of 
any city in the country with the exception of Miami 
and Los Angeles. In 1900, St. Petersburg had a 
population of 1,575 and an inconsequential tourist 
trade. Today, it has over 100,000 residents and a 
yearly influx of more than 250,000 vacationers. 

With an abundance of natural resources, St. 
Pete has an unparalleled year-round climate with 
an average temperature of 83° for the hottest sum- 
mer month and of 63° for the coldest winter month; 
miles of clean, glistening white sandy beaches; 
water, water everywhere for swimming, boating and 
fishing; the wide stretches of Tampa Bay on the 
east, serene and lovely Boca Ciega Bay on the west, 
and, on the south, the Gulf of Mexico. And to 
further captivate the eye, here is gorgeous semi- 
tropical vegetation lending a South Sea island air. 

Some unsolicited advertising in 1885 first beamed 
the publicity spotlight on this area. In a world- 
wide survey conducted that year by the American 
Medical Society for the purpose of locating a 
“health city,” physicians concluded that that por- 
tion of the peninsula where St. Pete now stands was 
“the healthiest spot on earth.” Thus, even before 


the city was named, the area was attracting health- 
seekers. 
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In 1910, the city made national headlines with 
the sensational “sunshine offer” made by the St. 
Petersburg Independent. The publisher announced 
that the paper would be given away every day the 
sun failed to shine before press time. To date, the 
average give-way has been less than five issues a 
year. 

The alert Chamber of Commerce helps matters 
along with its unique registration books for tourists 
from every state in the Union as well as U. S. pos- 
sessions and foreign countries. When you come to 
St. Pete, you can register in a book set aside for 
your particular state and attend regular “state so- 
ciety” meetings where’ you'll probably meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Doakes from the old home town. 

At Mirror Lake Park, one of the most noted 
sports centers of its kind in the world, visitors can 
take their choice of shuffleboard, roque or lawn 
bowling. The St. Petersburg Shuffleboard Club, the 
world’s largest, has 108 courts for day or night 
play. Many national and international champion- 
ship tournaments are held there. Dues are $5.00 a 
year. 

If you prefer roque, the St. Pete Roque Club in- 
vites you to play on both open and indoor courts. 
Annual dues are $10, with associate members par- 
ticipating for $4.00. 

The Sunshine City boasts of having the largest 
and finest lawn bowling rinks in the South. Origi- 
nally brought to the city by Canadian visitors, lawn 
bowling at Mirror Lake Park provides 21 men’s 
lanes and six ladies’ lanes. Regular dues are $15, 
associate members pay $10 while $9.00 is “pin 
money” for the fair sex. 

Just five minutes from the heart of the business 
district lies St. Pete’s Municipal Recreation Pier, 
built in 1927 at a cost of over one million dollars. 
Extending out over Tampa Bay for practically half 
a mile, the Pier attracts thousands of visitors yearly, 
many of whom use the fishing balconies along the 
wide sidewalks for day or night angling. At the 
head of the Pier rises the double-deck Casino. Be- 
cause of its size, the Casino, 300 by 400 feet, can 
accommodate huge throngs for card parties, picnics, 
dances, community sings and club meetings. Facili- 
ties for card parties and picnics are provided 
without charge. 

The moral tone of the city is exemplified in its 
no-bingo, no gambling ruling on the Pier. The 
Casino’s lower floor contains an auditorium, ad- 
ministration offices and a lunch-room. A glassed-in 
dance floor and the studios of WSUN, the mu- 
nicipally owned radio station, are on the upper 
floor. Hundreds of cars can be conveniently parked 
on the Pier’s drive and around the Casino. 

The Municipal Spa Beach, free to the public, is 
touched on two sides by Tampa Bay and lies at the 
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foot of the Pier. Here swimmers and bathers con- 
gregate to take a dip in warm salt water or just 
bask lazily in the sun. Just a stone’s throw away 
is the Municipal Spa Pool for those who prefer 
cavorting indoors. Rated as one of the most sani- 
tary and best arranged in the South, the pool is 
filled with salt water which is purified and chlorin- 
ated and kept at a temperature of 80° during the 
winter season. 

Those desiring the greater freedom of the wide 
open spaces and the warmer waters of the Gulf for 
aquatic activities will head for St. Pete’s Gulf 
Beaches, a chain of islands to the west bordered by 
twenty miles of glistening platinum sand. These 
glamorous keys are the favorite haunt of swimmers, 
sun-bathers, shell collectors and fishermen. The 
island chain consists of Madeira on the north end, 
Treasure Island in the center and Long Key on the 
south, each connected to the mainland by a cause- 
way. Gulf Beach Boulevard, paralleling the Gulf of 
Mexico for practically the entire length of the three 
islands, is dotted with private and public beaches, 
new communities and shopping centers, modest little 
cottages, motels, deluxe apartment hotels and road- 
side stands all within just a few feet of the mildest 
and warmest waters in America. 

At Johns Pass, separating Madeira and Treasure 
Island, where the Gulf currents join with the waters 
of Boca Ciega Bay, you can fish for tarpon, snook, 
trout, bass, redfish, cobia, jackfish, mullet, mackerel, 
drum, jewfish and mango snappers. These fish are 
lured by the abundance of shrimp, minnows and 
other natural bait that breed in and around Johns 
Pass. 

You can go out any time of the day or night and 
see the two catwalks along the bridge spanning the 
Pass lined with avid.anglers. But you don’t have to 
confine your activity to the Pass alone. All along 
the shoreline are fishing camps, piers, seawalls, 
boat and bait and tackle places. 

Take your choice—sailboat, rowboat or motor- 
boat from which to drop your line. If you want 
to see what deep-sea fishing is really like, there are 
several professional guiding fleets that will take 
you on an all-day excursion into Tampa Bay or the 
Gulf for as little as $3.00. In most cases tackle and 
gear are furnished. I’ve seen men and women re- 
turning from these trips so weighted down from 
their day’s catch that they literally staggered under 
the load. If you want the privacy of your own 
group of friends, you can charter a boat manned 
by experienced guides for $25 to $40 for the day. 

Around the first of May every year, the Sunshine 
City plays host to fishermen from all over the 
country who compete over an eleven-week period 
for $10,000 in prizes offered in the Tarpon 
Roundup. This is one of the nation’s truly great 
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tournaments. Even the kids get a crack at the big 
one on a special day set aside for them. “Harpin’ 
about tarpon” is no idle rhyme here because there’s 
plenty of reason for the folks to concentrate on the 
Roundup. 

With a 33-mile shoreline, St. Petersburg has the 
finest boating and yachting waterfront in Florida. 
Located in the heart of the city are three excellent 
yacht basins surrounded by beautiful parks. The 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club, one of the best private 
clubs in the South, sponsors the annual St. Pete- 
Havana Sailing Race in March. There is also a 
Southland Regatta for power boats and a mid- 
winter Lightning Championship Regatta, among 


other outstanding yearly events. But if you don’t 
happen to be on hand for one of these big occa- 
sions, you can still enjoy the thrilling spectacle of 
sailboat and speedboat racing nearly every week- 
end on Tampa Bay. 

Every March the spotlight of the national sport 
has focused sharply on St. Petersburg, the only city 
in which two major league baseball teams have 
their spring training camps. Townsfolk and tourists 
alike swarm to Al Lang Field to watch the big 
leaguers in exhibition games with other clubs from 
nearby training sites. During the spring and sum- 
mer, the St. Petersburg Saints, representatives of 
the Sunshine City in the Florida International 
League, play night ball under one of the- finest of 
lighting systems. 

Of special national interest, too, are the “Three- 
Quarter Century” softball teams known as the Kids 
and the Kubs, composed of “youngsters” 75 and 
older. They play twice a week for four months in a 
35-game season. Significantly, the Kids and Kubs 
smack the ball around in Waterfront Park just a 
short peg away from the famous Fountain of Youth. 

Golf has its faithful followers, too, with four 
eighteen-hole courses within the city limits. There 
is a full schedule of local amateur and professional 
tournaments climaxed by the famous St. Pete an- 
nual $10,000 Open Golf Tournament in March 
which attracts many of the nation’s . top-flight 
players. 


Many people flock to Derby Lane every winter to 
thrill at the speed of hounds pursuing an elusive 
rabbit. Greyhound racing at the St. Pete Kennel 
Club commemorated its 25th anniversary in 1949 
with the erection of an ultra-modern racing plant 
rated as the finest in the sport. Another mid-winter 
spectator event is horse racing at Sunshine Park in 
the nearby town of Oldsmar. Lovers of tennis find 
ten clay courts are available for day or night play 
at the St. Petersburg Tennis Club. Besides local 
amateur matches, an annual West Coast Champion- 
ship tournament draws some of the nation’s finest 
amateur racket-wielders every January. 

The down-to-earth, level-headedness of the com- 
munity in general follows a consistent and welcome 
pattern where the spending of money is concerned, 
too. Several of the swankier hotels have a winter 
double rate ranging from $8.00 to $15 per day as 
against $4.00 to $7.00 for the same accommoda- 
tions in summer. And if you don’t care to write out 
checks in that amount, there are quite a few small 
hotels that will put you up during the season for as 
little as $1.00 or $1.50, single, from $2.00 or $3.00 
up per day, double. You can also get a pretty good 
idea of the realistic attitude toward the vacationer 
in the average winter weekly rates for a double 
charged by the guest houses: $26.50. And that 
throws the door wide open to a lot of people who 
ordinarily wouldn’t or couldn’t go south for all or 
part of the winter months. In the so-called “off” 
season, the average runs around $13 per week for 
guest house accommodations. The beaches naturally 
put a higher tag on their facilities, running in win- 
ter from $50 to $125 weekly, double, as against $20 
to $65 per week in summer. 

There are many side-street cafés, cafeterias and 
restaurants in town where you can get a good meal 
from 75 cents to $1.25 at the peak of the tourist 
season. There’s even one restaurant that features a 
year-round price of 25 cents for a breakfast con- 
sisting of bacon, egg, grits, toast, guava jelly and 
coffee. Of course, if you want atmosphere and enter- 
tainment, too, there are half a dozen swank spots 
where you can pay up to $3.00 for a dinner. But if 
you just want to eat, you can actually get a good 
meal cheaper than it would cost you to prepare it 
at home. 

Wipe out all the above and they would probably 
still pour into St. Petersburg—because of a well 
in a mission-like grotto of coqiuna rock. Here, ac- 
cording to the sign in the park, you aré at the 
Fountain of Youth. Young and old, they drink it, 
bathe in it, bottle it. 

It is certainly beyond dispute that St. Petersburg 
has a high population of elderly persons. They came 
here, they will tell you, to rest or retire. And they 
generally add—they found youth, too. # 
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WO HUNDRED MILES off the south 

coast of France lies Corsica, a 
loafer’s dream come, true. For any 
one who wants a brief respite from 
the exertions of a “Grand Tour,” 
Corsica is an inexpensive and soul- 
satisfying answer. 

On a clear day you \can look out 
from the high ground of the Riviera 
and see the island as a small dark 
shape on the almost invisible line 
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where the Mediterranean fades into 
the sky. That sight is a beckoning 
thing, but the real pleasure begins 
when you are actually there, when 
Corsica is literally within arm’s reach, 

As the ship slides into Ajaccio 
just after dawn, the harbor and the 
city are aflame with seven o’clock 
sunshine. The hills of purple roll 
out and upward on three sides of the 
city, and when the sky over the bay 


By Evan Jones 


is particularly clear you can see 
Monte d’Oro, the island’s highest 
peak, 50 miles away. Other moun- 
tains rise nearer by, and in the har- 
bor city the odd, narrow buildings 
reflect the sun on their yellow and 
brilliant blue facades. 

The neat, small harbor is always 
cluttered with fishing boats whose 
newly-painted hulls repeat the Cor- 
sican love of color in violent greens, 
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yellows, blues and reds. The harbor 
water is crystal clear, and echoing 
from it in the early morning come 
the voices of the shirtless workers on 
the docks, shouting and urging each 
other on in their French-Italian 
patois. They heave your luggage into 
donkey carts and then berate the 
somnolent beasts until they begin to 
plod up through the narrow streets. 

Ajaccio is Corsica’s loveliest port 
of entry, warm from its bank of pro- 
tecting mountains in winter, and al- 
ways full of life and beauty. From 
Ajaccio the roads swing north and 
south, some following the irregular 
coastline, some climbing through the 
interior to the snow-capped peaks. 
From Ajaccio you can go easily to 
any part of the island for short over- 
night visits, and the hotels here offer 
the most convenient and comfortable 
base for exploration. 

There are other ports—Bastia, Ile 
Rousse, and Calvi—but Ajaccio is 
recommended because of its central 
location on the west coast. It’s only 
about two hours by air from Nice, 
and nine hours by water. Its popu- 
lation is roughly equal to that of 
Boise, Idaho, and it has a half dozen 
relatively modern hotels, including 


the excellent Hotel des Etrangers 
preferred by many foreign travelers 
because the proprietor’s wife is Eng- 
lish and therefore an easy source 
of information. 

As the birthplace of Napoleon the 
town is, naturally, full of Bonaparte 
lore, but its even greater attractions 
are in the outskirts—in the numer- 
ous beaches which begin less than 
three miles from Place DeGaulle, the 
main square. 

There is bus service every half- 
hour to these .beaches—to quiet, 
select Ariadne; to bright, treeless 
Palm Beach; and to Marinella which 
stays open 24 hours a day, offering 
dance music and an American cock- 
tail bar. The big buses roll along 
noisily with the Mediterranean on 
one side and a flower-strewn land- 
scape on the other. 

The sea here is as active as an 
errant small boy, and yet grows tame 
as it reaches into the fine white sand. 
At these resorts the sand is dotted 
with Corsican girls turning quietly to 
bake into the color of the walnuts 
the island produces. And just off 
shore, native fishermen can be seen 
hauling in octopi, bianchetta and the 
winged coq de mer. 


Corsican waters are said to contain 
the best fishing in the Mediterra- 
nean, and the most dedicated anglers 
in the world are attracted here regu- 
larly. Though underwater spearfish- 
ing has recently become a_ big 
sport for visitors, there is also excep- 
tional trout fishing in the mountain 
streams of the interior. The Travo. 
Secco and Golo rivers are among the 
best. 

Hunting is another rare attraction 
in Corsica, with wild sheep a prize 


catch; aside from the abundant 
ducks, geese, quail and grouse. In - 


Ajaccio you can get enthusiastic 
guidance and details from Monsieur 
Villanova, who is a sort of game 
and fish commissioner for the island. 
Perhaps it is Corsica’s very wild- 
ness which makes it a mecca for 
sportsmen, and it is this quality 
which also appeals to just plain 
sightseers. Here is a terrain and an 
atmosphere similar to America’s Old 
West. Footpaths and mule trails still 
link one village to another, and in 
some remote cactus-studded parts of 
the country there are no roads mod- 
ern enough for an automobile. 
Although the vendetta was 
stamped out long ago, the natives 
still enjoy telling tales of their 
bandit heroes. But the stories add. 
to the romance offered the visitor, 


Aperitif. Brooder. Corisicans. j an 
Visitors relax at cafe in port, content to 
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watch activity of residents in Ajaccio. 


on h Island’s citizens have sweeping 
most famous-born native impressively, 


beaches with inspiring coves and curves. 
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and the wildness of the countryside 
is tempered by the variety of flowers 
which seem to be perpetually in 
bloom. You can find orchids blos- 
soming in both mountainous and 
marshy regions, and other flowers 
are so abundant and so perfumed 
that the scent is carried far out to 
sea—a phenomena which has caused 
Corsica to become known as L’/le 
Parfumée, the scented isle. 

The islanders are a people who 
take life as it comes. They chatter 
and smile and are curious, and won- 
| der why the mainlanders and the 
tourists take things so seriously— 
wonder why tomorrow will not be 
as good as today and why five 
o'clock is not as good as four. They 
sing songs which have survived since 
the long-ago occupation by the 
Genoese and others learned from 
the French to whom they are now so 
loyal. And their musicians play a 
weird distortion of American jazz 
developed when the U. S. Air Force 
had a base on the island. The peo- 
ple are neither French nor Italian— 
they are Corsicans, and proud of the 
distinction. 

Many medieval customs prevail, 
especially in the small villages. For 
instance, each year on Good Friday 
in Sartene the lights of the town are 
extinguished and each householder 


Docked. 


Ajaccio’s busy, palmy harbor is 
only 108 miles southeast of Nice. 
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places a lighted candle in his win- 
dows. As evening falls, parishioner 
gather at the Church of St. Mary to 
form a procession. In the center is a 
penitent in scarlet robe, barefooted, 
bearing a heavy wooden cross and 
with iron chains shackling his ankles. 
He struggles through the streets un- 
til after midnight with the procession 
following him, and at the end of the 
ordeal gains expiation for his sins. 

In many other ways the islanders 
still live in the past, and their lack 
of concern for modern conveniences 
like plumbing can be an annoying 
thing. But this need not worry you if 
you base yourself in either Ajaccio, 
Bastia, Calvi or Ile Rousse, cities 
which—aside from their fine beaches 
—have the more practical virtue of 
good lodgings. The same is true of 
the mountain towns of Corte, Piana, 
Vizzavona and Zonza, each of which 
has a modern hotel. Nor is the cost 
of such convenienceshigh; the aver- 
age rate at the best hostelries is 
about $4.00 a day. 

To get to Corsica by ship costs 
only about $10.00 first class, de- 
pending upon whether you sail from 
Nice or Marseilles and whether you 
dock at Ajaccio or one.of the north 
coast ports. Air France has daily 
flights to Ajaccio, Bastia and Calvi, 
with brief stopovers in either Nice 


Enterprise. 


At Bastia, important Corsican port, 
fishing is a prime business phase, 


or Marseilles. A round-trip flight 
from Paris comes to 20,000 francs, or 
less than $60.00. 

There are also numerous all- 
expense tours available, some for as 
little as $100 for a seven-day trip 
around the iskand. And, once there, 
you can hire comfortable cars for in- 
dependent excursions to any of the 
many points of interest. It takes only 
about four hours to drive across the 
mountains from Ajaccio to Bastia on 
the northeast coast, or five hours to 
reach the most southerly city of 
Bonafacio. 

The “season” is from May until 
October, but April is a sunfilled 
month and highly recommended. 
Rains come in November, December 
and March in the coastal regions, 
and winter in the mountains brings 
a good deal of snow, of course. But 
generally speaking, Corsican weather 
is far superior to that of France—it 
has that encircling Mediterranean to 
keep it warm. 

In terms of sheer scenic loveliness, 
Corsica should not be missed by any 
traveler coming to Europe. But 
you'll find it especially inviting if, 
after seeing the museums and cathe- 
drals of France and Italy, you want 
all the lazy pleasure of Nice or 
Cannes without spending nearly so 
much money. ¢ 


Fixer. 


In an old street of Ajaccio, a fisherman 


mends his livelihood’s major asset. 
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OWN IN CnHaRLEsTon, S. C., the 

month of March means the best 
time to visit an unusual, rather fabu- 
lous area—Cypress Gardens. 

This fragrant, regal region has the 
distinction of being a unique com- 
bination of primeval wonder and 
modern, man-made beauty. Lacy- 
mossed cypresses, centuries old, are 
akin to the California redwoods, and 
as light filters through them to the 
dark waters below, a jungle quality 
of eerie magic permeates the sector. 
Modern refinements, oddly enough, 
add to the allure and mystic aura. 

Bright azaleas rim the walks, starry 
borders of daffodils and narcissus and 
iris edge the canals and lakes, islands 
of red berries and green foliage are 
mirrored against the glistening water, 
and shiny dark rich blades of magno- 
lia stand ‘out against cream white 
blossoms. 


All this color, this blend of man-. 


placed flowers and nature-formed 
foliage create a spectacular garden 
of compelling and vivid impact. 


Visitors are noiselessly paddled 
along the flower-bordered canals, 
across black lakes in which flaming 
colors are reflected, and propelled 
deeper: and deeper into a world of 
weird and strange excitement. 

On Saturday and Sunday atfter- 
noons during March and April, the 
Negroes who paddle the small, flat- 
bottomed boats sing traditional spirit- 
uals of the Carolina lowlands. These 
moving folk songs, handed down 
from generation to generation, have 
a magnificent effect when heard over 
the waters of this unforgettable arena. 

During March and April, Cypress 
Gardens presents its most flamboyant 
front, for then the bright azaleas are 
in bloom. 

Admittance to Cypress Gardens is 
$2.00 per person, and an added tariff 
of 50 cents is made for the boat ride. 
Strollers find equal delight in wander- 
ing along the many lanes and paths, 
and bird lovers appreciate the abun- 
dance of natural food that attracts 
and holds birds through most of the 
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In Charleston, Man and Nature Join 
To Create a Compelling Combination 
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winter. Some of the noted species 
found in the Gardens are the yellow- 
throated warbler, the red-shouldered 
hawk and the Carolina wrens and 
cardinals. 

Easy to reach, the Gardens are a 
half-hour drive over good roads from 
the center of Charleston, S. C. You 
can cover the short trip comfortably 
by bus. 

Charleston, itself, off the Atlantic 
coast and midway between the North 
Carolina border and Savannah, can 
be reached by rail on the main line 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
from north, east and south, and on 
the Southern Railway from the west. 
By air, Charleston is linked to the 
rest of the U. S. through Eastern, 
Delta and National Airlines. 

If you prefer to drive, you'll find 
Charleston on Route 17, the Ocean 
Highway to Florida. From the city, 
Route 52 leads to the Gardens. 

Credit for the inspiring work that 
made Cypress Gardens the languor- 
ously lovely spot it is goes to Benja- 
min R. Kittredge. 

In 1906, Mr. Kittredge acquired 
Dean Hall, a once-famous rice planta- 
tion. Of its 3,000 acres, some 1,000 
were rice lands and the area that now 
comprises the garden was used as a 
reservoir for flowing the rice fields. 
The land was in use as early as 1750, 
and originally settled by Sir Alexan- 
der Nesbit of Dean, a Scotsman who 
came to America early in the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

In 1928, Mr. Kittredge began 
building the present garden, land- 
scaping the reservoir and its sur- 
roundings. The task amounted to 
clearing an impenetrable jungle, thick 
with fallen timber, forest debris and 
rank growth. A crew of 200 men 
worked with shovels, axes and wheel- 
barrows, for no machine could oper- 
ate in the density of trees and foliage. 

A system of dykes was built and 
the water brought under control so 
that the bed of the lake could be 
flowed or drained. The present system 
is the reverse of the one which had 
been used for rice planting, and today 
modern electric pumps bring fresh 
water to the garden from the old rice 
fields. 

As clearing was extended, planting 
was begun. Paths were built running 
across the water on banks, crossing 
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the canals and boat routes by scores 
of wooden foot bridges, each of a 
different design. These have been 
built of native cypress wood, and 
melt inconspicuously into the tones 
of the Spanish moss and black water. 
Islands were created and banked with 
flowers to make blazing color effects 
at the end of long vistas of trees and 
waters. 

Spring bulbs, narcissus and dafio- 
dils led the planting program along 
the water’s edge, with flaming azaleas 
for a background. The peculiar ebony 
black of the water, which is clear and 
yet dyed like onyx from the acid of 
the cypress trees’ bark, makes an 
extraordinary mirror in which this 
riot of color is doubled. 


There are approximately five miles 
of flower-bordered paths and, for 
boating, endless canals wind through 
the area from lagoon to lagoon. Rare 
plants have been added to the original 
scheme and one of the most unusual 
features of the garden is the Daphne 
Odora, imported from Oregon, which 
has never before been grown in such 
profusion in the east. This shrub fills 
the air with its haunting fragrance 
during its season of bloom. 

Varieties of camellias have been 
planted, sweet olive or tea olive and 
crepe myrtle. Laurel, yellow jasmine, 
wisteria, Cherqkee and Banksia roses 
climb over bridges, trellises and up 
trees. The islands that spot the lakes 
have been massed in azaleas and red- 
berried nandina. 

So stands Cypress Gardens—ar- 
ranged by nature and garlanded by 
man, and resulting in a world of 
strange but accessible beauty for 
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At Chichen Itza Stand Remains of a Civilization 
Which Produced an Amazing Jungle City — And A 


CAPITAL MYSTERY 


By Edward Frank Allen 


vo HAVE HEARD ABOUT the Old World and the 
New World, but you must realize that these 
phrases do not stand up under analysis. Being in 
one piece, physically at least, all of it must be the 
same age. So, presumably, the spot in which you are 
right now is as old, or older, than, say the Egyptian 
pyramids. 

To pursue this line of reasoning: just next door 
we have pyramids and ruins and other remains of 
an ancient civilization rivaling those of Egypt. And 
Chichen Itza, ancient capital of the Maya people of 
Yucatan, with all the romantic lure of antiquity and 
picturesqueness, can be visited comfortably from 
anywhere in the United States within a vacation 


period of ten days. It is a hop, skip, and a jump 


from where you live. 

The place was really turned up by a Massachu- 
setts Yankee. In the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, young Edward Thompson was a student 
at the Worcester Tech. He did some original re- 
search and attracted attention with a paper on the 
Lost Atlantis, in which he advanced reasons why it 
was possible that the ancient Maya stemmed from 
the Atlantians. Then presently it developed that 
Harvard’s Peabody Museum wanted certain 
Yucatan ruins investigated. If it could be arranged, 
would Thompson go down there and see what he 
could find out? Thompson would, and in due time 
he was appointed U.S. consul in Merida, capital of 
Yucatan. It was his springboard to fame. 

Some twenty years before, an American named 
John Lloyd Stephens had found some jungle-matted 


remains at Chichen Itza, but beyond making a more... 5 
or less vague report, he did not do much about it. © 
The Spanish ranchman who owned most of the» 


territory did not think highly of the property, and 
Thompson was able to buy it. In the 36 square 
miles of land that he acquired, ruins covering a 
third of it, he hit the biggest archaeological jackpot 
in the history of North America. This was in 1885. 

There was a seventeenth-century hacienda that 
went with it. Here Thompson lived practically in the 
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’_ jungle, his only neighbors bush Indians, many of 


them descendants of Maya royalty. 

Thompson diligently explored his property. His 
curiosity unearthed strange things: half-hidden 
carvings, jungle-covered walls, strange mounds and 
pyramids of commanding size. He learned to speak 
the Maya language, sought out the most intelligent 
of his neighbors, and from them heard the legends 


* about the things he had found. These were hush- 


hush at the time, for the Indians were superstitious 
about what had gone on centuries ago. Don 
Eduardo, as he came to be known, persisted, how- 
ever, and did some excavating on his own. His work 
is today a vacation treasure. 

The great pyramid of Ku-Kulcan, a truncated 
square-sided cone, looms first to the visitor. For 
romantic-minded, .a proper approach is by moon- 
light, when the influence of the ancient god is 
strongest. Don’t be too literal-minded at this point; 
give yourself up to the mystery and beauty of it. 
Later, you will be interested to know that the height 
of the pyramid is 75 feet, and that on each of its 


Boy and girl contemplate vanished culture as they gaze at Rain 
God facade of Nunnery amid ruins of Mayan City in Mexico. 
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sides there are 91 steps to the temple at the top. 


Four times 91 is 364, and that plus the temple on ~ 


top makes the number of days in the year. These 
Mayas knew their astronomy; they had a highly 
workable calendar when we were just tinkering 
with ours. 

The pyramid is a stirring sight, either from the 
base looking up or from the top (not too hard to 
reach) across the far-flung ghostly ruins of thirteen. 
or more centuries ago. But Ku-Kulcan is just the 
starting place for what is probably the high spot in 
American archaeological research. From it a path 
leads straight to the Sacred Well, the scene of one 
of the weirdest ceremonies of all time. 

It’s an outlandish, chill place, deep in the other- 
wise steaming jungle—a black well that measures 
250 feet long and from 168 to 185 feet across. The 
wooded, vine-hung sides, high and steep, and the 
jade-green water make the whole place forbidding, 
and fascinating. Here were enacted religious cere- 
monies that curdle the blood in retrospect. At the 
higher side there was a platform 70 feet above the 
water from which the loveliest virgin in the land 
was hurled to become the bride of the Rain God 
who lived at the bottom of the pool. 

Edward Thompson considered that the Sacred 
Well offered the most interesting objective of all 
his research. He believed that he could uncover 
many mysteries by dredging. It took considerable 
effort, and entailed financing, the purchase of equip- 
ment and the hiring of experienced help, but he 
succeeded. 

He uncovered proof of the ancient Maya legends 
of human sacrifice and the golden offerings thrown 
into the pool to propitiate the wrath of the god who 
dwelt there. In the Peabody Museum today you may 
see some of these priceless pieces of gold and other 
objects of art of from’ thirteen to twenty centuries 
ago. 

Among the articles scooped up were skeletons of 
maidens who had made the supreme sacrifice to the 
Rain God—reminders of a ghastly ritual. There 
were large balls of copal incense, the aromatic resin 
used centuries ago in religious ceremonies; wooden 
implements of all kinds, dolls, potsherds, bits of 
carbonized cotton fabrics and jewels. Ten fathoms 
down beneath the black water there was gold. There 


were objects of real jade that has never been dis- 


covered elsewhere on this continent. The articles 
that were thrown into the pool represented sacrifice 
of the highest order. 


This is part of what you can see and experience 
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From Temple of Warriors, couple looks towards great pyramid 


of Ku-Kulcan. Effort to build Mayan City was tremendous, with 
jungle growth a constant threat—and raises question as to why 


Mayans so adamantly fought nature's obstacles. 
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on a ten-day trip from anywhere in the U. S. There 
is much more, of course. 

You arrive in Merida after a few hours’ plane 
ride over the sometimes placid Gulf of Mexico, or 
from Mexico City. Merida is the capital of Yucatan, 
and with its 150,000 inhabitants, modern buildings 
interspersed with native-style living, it is a fine ex- 
ample of an up-and-coming but thoroughly char- 
acteristic Mexican city. The hotel you’ll probably go 
to is something special in comfort, what with a 
swimming pool and other posh accoutrements. 

Your destination is the Mayaland Lodge, a well- 
conducted hostelry that measures up to the stand- 
ards of the better U. S. inns of distinction. There 
are comfortable rooms with baths, thatched-roof 
cottages, flowering shrubbery, tropical fruits, and 
more or less the sort of thing you expect to find in 
a technicolor movie. The food includes some items 
that you seldom find north of the Rio Grande—wild 
boar, wild turkey, and a tasty meat that is down on 
the menu as bifiek. 

The Lodge is in the midst of the ruins. There is 
the Pyramid of Ku-Kulcan right ahead of you, and 
a three-minute walk over an easy path will take you 
to its base. If you have brought along rubber-soled 
shoes (sport breeches, too, if you are a woman), 
you can climb the stairway to the top with hardly 
more effort than going to the fifth floor of a build- 
ing without benefit of elevator. The scene, which 
embraces most of the ruins in the area, is un- 
believably beautiful and romantic at any time, but 
in moonlight—poetry! 

Twenty years ago a shaft was driven into the 
southern face of the pyramid, and revealed the fact 
that it housed another pyramid. One discovery led 
to another—decorative panels framed with entwined 
serpents carved in bold relief, carved tigers, plaques 
of inlaid turquoise, a lovely jade ax-head, ex- 
quisitely woven cotton fabric. 

To the west of the Pyramid is the great Ball 
Court, where Maya athletes played a game called 
pok-ta-pok or tlachtli. In comparison, today’s pro- 
fessional hockey is a mild diversion. At either end 
of the court were stone rings (they still may be 
seen) set twenty feet high on the wall. The court, 
still well preserved along with its marvelous acoustic 
properties, was about 500 feet long and 100 feet 
wide, big enough for a respectable baseball game. 
Pok-ta-pok was more or less on the order of basket- 
ball, but the ball was of solid live rubber, and the 
idea was to shoot it through the stone ring to score. 

What made the game really rugged were the stone 
floor and the players’ nudity—they wore nothing 
but a breechclout and knee-guards. And they 
couldn’t touch the ball with hands or feet. This left 
their thighs, their elbows and—their buttocks. Plus 
a stone floor to bounce on, 
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From evidence at hand, it is apparent that the 
penalty of losing a game of pok-ta-pok was the 
decapitation of the team’s captain. This is indicated 
by panels on the site, a study of which reveals a lot 
about early Mayan sportsmanship. 

Pause a moment and consider that Chichen Itza 
in its heyday was the metropolis, the capital, of the 
region, with a population far greater than that of 
the present capital, Mérida. 


Visitor views Sacred Well of Mayas, site of human sacrifices. 


There is much to be seen and studied in Chichen 
Itza—more of beauty and wonder and enlighten- 
ment. There are the Pyramid of Tzompantli and the 
little Temple of the Eagles, the Temple of the Cones, 
the Nunnery, where the maidens were sequestered 
before their sacrifice, the Tomb of Chac Mool— 
fragments of an almost unbelievable culture. 

The easiest, quickest and most economical way to 


,g0 to Chichen Itza is by air to Merida. Go if you 


can between mid-December and mid-June, when the 
climate is at its best. You can reach Merida from 
New Orleans, which is 600 miles almost straight 
north across the Gulf of Mexico, or from Havana, 
450 miles to the east—about three hours for the 
former trip and two for the latter. Or, as a side 
trip, it fits in nicely with tours that include Mexico 
City, which is 600 miles westward. Whether you live 
in Boston or San Francisco, it is hardly more than 
a day’s journey from home. 

If you’re a spendthrift, you might get ride of 
$300 or $400 on the trip, and that would probably 
cover souvenirs. But it will only cost you a maxi- 
mum of $125, including a Government tax, for a 
round trip by air from New Orleans, plus $60 for a 
three-day tour of the ruins from Merida that in- 
cludes transportation, food, guides and excellent 
hotel accommodations. 

Above all, don’t be fooled by that biftek on the 


menu—it’s nothing but venison. ¢ 
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New Look at JA 


By Alex Anderson 


Seam WITHIN EASY ACCESS of Tokyo is a great 
garden-like area of Japan called Fuji Hakone 
National Park, which travelers have named the 
Riviera of the Orient. 

In March its hillside orchards will be covered 
with blossoms in all of those pastel shades which 
go so well against their background of dark ever- 
greens and the bright blue sea in the distance. The 
air will be perfumed and soft as it moves in from 
the South Pacific. 

Hakone Park, as much of Japan, resembles the 
California coast, blending with the rolling high- 
lands of Scotland, a bit of the French Riviera and 
even an echo of Rocky Mountain states. Well-paved 
highways affording delightful motor trips from 


Tokyo radiate in every direction among the hills 
and valleys of the picturesque district. In a hopper- 
like gorge where the mountains drop down into 
the Pacific is the thriving hotsprings resort town 
of Atami, 65 miles from Tokyo. Travelers will find 
both Japanese and western-style hotels here, since 
the resort is as popular among well-to-do Japanese 
as it is with foreign travelers. 

Atami is geared to the tourist business. In other 
towns in the area travelers may study and enjoy 
the efficiency and industry of the people, the beauty 
and practicality of their homes with their thatched 
roofs and paper-paneled walls, their well-worked 
farms and orchards and busy fisheries. 

Hakone Park is available by quick, clean electric 
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trains from Tokyo, as well as by private automobile. 

Equally available, now, is all of Japan, for, since 
signing of the Peace Treaty at San Francisco, 
Northwest Airlines, which operates a regular 
schedule of flights over the short-cut route to Japan 
via Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, has begun 
operation of an internal airline for the Japanese, 
called Japan Air Lines. The line is owned and 
managed by Japanese, but operations are in the 
hands of experienced Northwest Airlines personnel. 
Daily flights are now available to all principal 
Japanese cities in fast twin-engine and four-engine 
planes leased from Northwest and manned by 
Northwest pilots. 

In addition, Northwest Airlines has announced 
that in March it will place its luxurious double-deck 
Boeing Stratocruisers in service on the Northwest 
Passage route all the way from New York and 
Washington on the eastern seaboard to Tokyo. 

These services, plus the addition of many new 


and luxurious inns throughout Japan and greatly | 


increased activity by the Japan Travel Bureau, have 
already. led to a marked rise in travel to and 
within Japan. 

A series of 3] all-expense tours of Japan are 
offered for 1952 by Northwest Airlines and the 
company’s 3,000 travel agents in the United States. 
The package tours may be tailor-made to suit any 
whim. 


Five-Day Tour 

Typical of these is a five-day tour of Kyoto, 
Nara, Tokyo, Nikko and Kamakura at a price scale 
ranging down to $130 per person for a conducted 
tour in a party of ten. Nikko, Nara and Kyoto are 
cities with a tradition of exquisite art, architecture 
and temples that go back to the Seventh Century. 

Shoppers will find here breath-taking creations 
of cloisonné and lacquer art objects and practical 
utensils. Businessmen can study at first-hand the 
rejuvenation of Japan’s intricate and efficient small 
industries with their many opportunities for im- 
porting and exporting profits. Textile men, for 
instance, report silk embroidery and print work 
that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

Lady gardeners and amateur as well as profes- 
sional horticulturists will find much to learn in 
Japan’s famed gardens and parks. Courses in flower 
arrangement are available. Provisions have also 
been set up for instruction in the fascinating 
ancient and elaborate rites of the tea service. 

The festivals, which form such an important 
phase of Japanese family and religious life, par- 
ticularly in the spring and summer, have a strong 
appeal. And the classic Noh theatric productions, 
the Kabuki and puppet plays have proved their 
wide appeal in recent tours of the United States. 
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International Tourist Hall 


Sketch shows building being readied in Tokyo to offer 
tourists all conveniences, including 110-room hotel, 
bank, shops, post office, theatre, in one central location. 


Quick or leisurely air tours from Japan’s wild 
northern province of Hokkaido to Hiroshima in the 
south are available and worthwhile. 

From Tokyo, Northwest Airlines’ Far East opera- 
tions fan out to Korea, to Okinawa, to the Chinese 
National capital of Taipeh on Formosa, to Manila 
and, by special arrangement, to fabulous Hong 
Kong, where around-the-world air connections are 
available via Scandinavian, Dutch, French or Trans 
World Airlines. 

Japan; thanks to Northwest Airlines’ short-cut 
great circle route, is no longer a stop in the remote 
and distant Orient on a six months’ world cruise. 
It is an easy day-and-a-half journey from the east- 
ern seaboard of the United States. Many travelers 
are finding Japan and the Japanese people well 
worth a new look. ¢ 


Tourists are allowed 180 days in Japan. To 
go, you must have: 

a) A passport and visa, if you plan to stay 
more than 15 days, plus a military permit, which 
NWA or your travel agent will help you get. 

b) A return or through ticket or guarantee of 
transportation. 


c) A certificate of vaccination against- small- 
pox within three years and immunization against 
typhoid-paratyphoid and typhus within the pre- 
ceding twelve months. You should allow three 
weeks to get all your shots. 
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fe TRAVELER WHO Is about to realize his long- 
cherished hopes of visiting Austria can be com- 
pletely free in choosing the time to go there, for 
there is no season of the year when Austria is not 
enjoyable. 

Whether you go there in the summer, when the 
countryside, the forests and the mountains can be 
seen under the gentlest circumstances, when you 
can enjoy the famous music festivals at Salzburg 
or Bregans, the fishing in mountain streams or ro- 
mantic trips down the Danube, or in the winter 
when the famous Vienna music season is at its 
height, when the theatre is in full swing, and win- 
ter sports at their best with ideal slope conditions 
for participants and a full schedule of champion- 
ship events, you will find the opportunities for 
amusement and activity infinite. Between seasons 
there are the famous Spring and Fall Fairs in 
Vienna in March and September, or in Graz, in 
April and October. 

Though occupied by each of the Big Four powers, 
Austria has its own central government, completely 
independent. Its financial structure has not re- 
cuperated swiftly, and that is one reason why it is 
such a good travel buy, for Austria hopes to make 
tourism one of its major industries. 


Looking across terrace of Hotel 

Schloss Fuschl, visitors view Schober 
mountains. Swimming, boating, fishing are 
among activities enjoyed at this resort. 


It’s like this -1 


The vacationing American can indulge his shop- 
ping-spree tendencies, for souvenirs and merchan- 
dise are about a third what you would pay for 
similar merchandise at home. 

All kinds of sporting goods—skis, hiking and 
mountaineering equipment, fishing tackle, hiking 
boots and hand-knitted sweaters (which sell for an 
average of $5.00) are particularly recommended. 
Leather goods such as luggage, brief cases, jewelry 
boxes, compacts, etc., are outstanding both as to 
quality and price in Austria. Ceramic works of art— 
figurines, lamp bases, dinnerware, etc., are also 
among the proudest of Austria’s products as are 
the handmade silk blouses and gloves which at- 
tract the ladies. / 

A word of warning, however, about the shopping 
hours in Austria. All stores close between 12:00 and : 
2:00 for a long lunch hour and 5:30 marks the end 
of the business day. Saturdays they close at noon. 

Tipping, too, is done somewhat differently in 
Austria, as far as restaurants go. The percentage 
tipped is similar to American practice, that is, 
fifteen percent on a small bill, ten percent on 
a larger one. In the restaurant though, you should 
tip the waiter who has served you the meal only 
a very small amount—possibly two schillings 
(about eight cents) which is given merely as a 
gesture. But the man who brings you the bill, who 
is called the Zahlkellner, or paying waiter, plays a 
dual function in an Austrian restaurant, being both 
the maitre d’hétel and the general collector of tips. 
You should tip him fifteen percent of your bill. He 
will later (it is to be hoped) divide this and similar 
tips received from other diners with all the waiters. 

Easter is Austria’s big holiday, and beginning 
with Maundy Thursday the festivities start with egg 
hunts in most of the villages and even the large 
cities. This is, of course, a hang-over from the pagan 
spring rites of fertility, the egg being universally 
the symbol of fertility. The Easter holidays, marked 
by exchange of gifts, continue through Good Friday, 
Easter Saturday and Easter Sunday. 

If you are one of those who have become in- 
terested in folk-dancing through its renascence in 
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5 o’clock jausl, and after the play they have a late 
supper. 

The gaiety and friendliness of Austrians are 
world-famous and this perhaps explains the fact 
that something is entirely acceptable there which is 
considered improper here. Should a man notice a 
lady whose acquaintance he would like to make, it 
is altogether proper for him to approach her and 
suggest that they go somewhere for tea, or a drink 
and get to know each other. If she is interested, 
she may accept, and no one, least of all the gentle- 
man making the overture, will draw any unwarranted 
conclusions from this. Nor need it lead to any 
further encounters. 

In the provinces it is very easy for the man to 
tell whether his suggestion is likely to be accepted, 
for there the girls wear distinguishing aprons or 
caps or some apparel that clearly indicates whether 
they are free, engaged or married. 

There is a story told of a lady visiting Austria 
who, accosted by a friendly gentleman, went to a 
policeman nearby, and said, “This man is trying to 
make my acquaintance.” The policeman scrutinized 
him and replied, “Well, he seems to be a fine look- 
ing man, what are you complaining about?” 4 


By Igor Gorin 


Looking down Salzburg street, 

traveler sees valuable wrought-iron 

signs, centuries old, hanging over : 

shops filled with peasant handiwork. Looking up at North Tyrolean Alps, 
tourist realizes why Innsbruck 


is jumping-off point 
for winter and summer resorts. 


the U.S., you will have special reason to love Aus- 
tria. There is no need to “preserve” the folk dance 
in Austria—it is part of the fabric of life, even in 
large cities, but especially in the smaller towns and 
villages, where people gather regularly on Saturday 
nights for community dances. The stranger in the 
city is a welcome guest at such dances, either as 
a watcher or as a participant. 

Throughout Austria, the main meal generally is 
in the middle of the day. This is one reason for the 
two-hour closing in stores. Supper is usually at 
8:00 P.M. and between the two is the institution of 
jausl (tea) which paradoxically is often the famous 
café schlag, strong coffee served with piles of 
whipped cream. 

Unlike on Broadway, the theatre curtain is gener- 
ally at 7:30 P.M. Playgoers are sustained by their 
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Maryland Capitol. Famous State House at Annapolis, erected in 
1772, is still in daily use. The dome rises 178 feet. 


Colonial Kitchen, Cooking wizardry meant control of « 
kindling and fine savoring sense. Such rooms are still seen. 


Ritchie Memorial. From here you may gaze across the Severn River on 
whose shores lies Annapolis and the United States Naval Academy. 


C ONSERVATIVE, progressive, stolid by turns, 


awash with tradition, Maryland offers as 
much to the vacationist with rod and reel in 
hand as with history book. 

Because of its topography and diverse cli- 
mate, Maryland has a variety of recreational 
possibilities. From the Atlantic coast to the 
Appalachians, sports such as tilting tourna- 
ments, fox-hunting, and horse races have 
persisted from the earliest days, and visitors 


may enjoy these events fully. 
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Chesapeake Bay, which dissects the state, is 
ne of the most productive fishing areas in the 
J.S. A fishing “fair’’ is a contest held annually 
t a different point in the Bay. Scheduled yacht 
acing is highly organized, and a number of 
ailing competitions are sponsored yearly. 

Baltimore, southern and northern in its 
ariety of attitudes, may be one of the last 
efuges of a gracious American way of living. 

These photos were chosen for TRAVEL by 
he Maryland Department of Information. 
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Old Baltimore Landmarks. Across Mount Vernon Place may be viewec 
the Washington Monument. In its base is an historical museum. 


Ocean City Marlin Catch. Maryland attracts anglers from 
all over U.S. Dolphin, flounder, blue fish are abundant. 


Metropolitan skyline. Baltimore, leader in commerce and exporting, 
is also the home of renowned Johns Hopkins University. 
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Dispatch from 


PARIS 


By David Stephens 


HE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE TOOK its usual 

winter tumble, and the United Nations closed 
up shop. The most important event in Paris was 
the snowfall. It seemed to be snowing up as a strong 
wind whipped long plumes of white around cor- 
ners and lifted them to drape the Arc de Triomphe 
and the Louvre in robes of immaculate white. This 
phenomenon pervaded Paris with a festive air; 
strangers were shouting merrily at strangers, and 
no one sought shelter from the storm. 

The titis—the gamins de Paris—were again atid: 
ing on the slopes of the Butte Montmartre and 
throwing snowballs at one another in the Tuileries 
and Luxembourg Gardens. .The sparrows and the 
great fat pigeons remained on the fly because they 
couldn’t find a dry place to land, nor crumbs to 
satisfy their enormous appetities. 

As though part of an infinitely clever advertis- 
ing scheme, the snow came at a time when the 
department stores were also dedicated to white. It 
was the time when parisiennes crowd into the big 
stores to restock their house linen sheets, napkins, 
towels, frou-frou bedroom apparel filled the win- 
dows in surrealistic displays—for the fashion in 
window design is to be strange—and both the 
French and -foreign public are impressed. It was 
the time for housewives to grab a bargain—it was 
the Great Fortnight of White. Of course, the French, 
never particular about dates, kept this fortnight 
going a month. 

The snow, alas, was brief. A day later, the sun 
shone gloriously and the snow was dripping from 


the roofs of Paris in dirty hunks. Subsequent at- 
tempts to snow were aborted into the usual rain 
so that everyone thought it was spring. Last year, 
the tourist’s dream of April in Paris arrived in 
December; this year, April appeared in February. 


High-water Zouave 


But on all the mountains of France the snow fell 
as it hadn’t for years, and despite the joy in the 
hearts of winter sports enthusiasts, old Parisians 
were worried. The Seine was swollen, and the traffic 
of the barges stopped. There is a fear of the melting 
spring snows. It recalls the somber days of 1910 
when the water invaded—first the banks, then the 
streets and cellars, when the Zowave—the old stone 
Napoleonic soldier who keeps watch on one of the 
pillars of the Pont d’Alma—was in the water to his 
neck. In that time, the Parisians fled to the highest 
parts of the city, and the flooded country isolated 
the capital from its provinces as in the times of 
plagues and invasions. Present visitors get an inkling 
of those bad days when they are told that marks 
high up on the buildings and the notation “1910” 
indicates the height to which the waters climbed. 

The Zouave, one of the city’s more charming 
eccentricities, is used by both the Paris press and 
radio to let the public know what the Seine is up to. 
When the Paris public is told that water has reached 
the feet of the Zouave, as it did following this year’s 
snow, they know the Seine is in flood. 

But worries entertained about the weather do not 
alter the life of Paris. The coutwriers have launched 
their spring offensive. Skirts are longer, the line of 
the dress is simpler and more tailored, the bodice 
is flatter—modest, as the Parisians say. 

The beautiful old Parisian buildings are also 
getting their spring clothes. All the old stones will 
be scraped. The mild, damp climate of the Ile de 
France, the area of which Paris is the center, cor- 
rodes the stones and gives them, after a few cen- 
turies, that soft gray-blue patina so in harmony 
with the sky of France and which takes so well the 
golden reflections of a Parisian twilight. 


Rejuvenated Aris 


And so it seems that the idea is to rejuvenate the 
works of art without altering their ancient splen- 
dour. It pervades the Comédie Francaise where 
Jean Marais has been given the task of resuscitating 
the fabulous Emperor Nero in Racine’s Britannicus. 
But the grumblers have found Marais, the young 
protégé of Jean Cocteau, too audacious and not 
enough of a conformist, in performance, sets and 
direction. However, the Théatre Francaise has no 
objections if the auditors laugh in the wrong places 
as long as they keep standing in those long queues 
to buy tickets. It must be said that the play has 
shown a new glamour and that the heroes of ancient 
Rome have found a super-human majesty. It is 
when she is renewing herself constantly, even with 
daring enterprises, that Paris remains faithful to 
herself, to her past, to her youth. 
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SHOP and (0 


FUR PROTECTOR is of durable 
and moisture-resistant plastic film 
designed to be worn over fur coat. 
Prevents its being saturated by 
snow and rain. Cape doubles as 
protecting cover while fur is on 
hanger in closet. Self-carrying en- 
velope. $2.95. 


SPRING CRUISE EXTRAORDINARY 
69 DAYS @ 36 PORTS 


INCLUDING GREEK ISLANDS 
AND DALMATIAN COAST 


Sle Ppl 


Sailing from New Orleans 
March 31, 1952 


(terminating in London, June 8) 


CHROME CLEANER removes rust 
and stains and leaves protective wax- 
like film on surface to safeguard 
against future corrosion. Ice-melting 
chemicals used on wintery streets tend 
to discolor and pit chrome. Paste 
cleaner is easily applied to retard 
damage, polish brightly. 


PLASTIC MUFF protects hands, 
purse and small packages in wet 
weather. Made with electronically 
welded seams, it folds from 15 by 
16 inches into small, compact 
packet for tucking into purse or 
pocket. Has top loop for hanging 
on hook. $1.29. 


@ One of the most compre- 
hensive Mediterranean cruises 
ever offered! Your opportunity 
to visit the exotic Dalmatian 
coast, fabled Aegean Isles, 
North Africa, Egypt, Italy, 
Spain! Yacht-like Stella Polaris 
offers a rare combination of 
perfect itinerary and cruising 
comfort. Superb Scandinavian 
service and cuisine. Limited 
number of passenger guests. 
Make your reservations now. 
Rates from $1690. 
(Including comprehensive shore program) 


CARBURETOR PREHEATER 
makes car start instantly in coldest 
weather, even at 30° below. Tem- 
perature is brought up to-heat for 
ideal firing conditions in seconds. 
It comes to you complete with in- 
stallment instructions, wiring, gas- 
kets, etc. $5.95. 


UTILITY CASE for women keeps 
clothing neat, ready for use. Made 

- of soft embossed Vinylite plastic, 
looks and feels like fine taffeta. 
It is very easily cleaned. Moisture, 
grease resistant. Most helpful in 
packing luggage. From $1.79 to 
$1.98. 


CLIPPER LINE 


Gen. Pass. Agts: BERGEN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL, INC. 


47 E. 47th St., New York 19 


TraveL will supply names of manufacturers and retail 
outlets in your city for any of the products listed in 
this department. Address sHorp AND Go Editor. 
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DOWN THAT PAN-AMERICAN 
voowee — HIGHWAY 


Ee YEAR THE Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington receives a hatful of requests from 
ambitious motorists who have decided to devote 
their vacations to driving through South America. 
These eager correspondents have at various times 
run across the name “Pan-American Highway” and 
picture a Latin version of the Pennsylvania Turn- +» 
pike or the Merritt Parkway. Great is their surprise 
when they do not receive by return mail a colorful 
descriptive brochure of tourist accommodations or 
~a neatly printed road map. 

Instead, they are presented with a few mimeo- 
graphed sheets with what little information is 
: available—usually incomplete, outdated, and not 
. by any means guaranteed. This is no reflection on 
; 4 any organization for the task is about comparable 
to disseminating information on the Burma Road. 

For a honeymoon, we decided to drive from 
Caracas, Venezuela, to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a dis- 
tance of 9,300 miles. Nobody told us that we had 
undertaken a major expedition. 

Caracas is an interesting city with a mild sum- 
mer climate, comfortably cool nights, and sidewalks 
five to twenty feet high. But it is not the most’ 
practical base to select for stocking up with supplies 
and equipment. Prices are higher than any other 
country in this planet and the average hotel, with 
temperamental plumbing, will take as big a bite 
out of your wallet as the Waldorf-Astoria. You pay 
about $10.00 for a simple folding canvas cot and 
at least twice as much for clothing as you would 
pay in the United States. Canned food (a very 
necessary item when motoring anywhere in South 
America) is prohibitive, and you can throw away 
a good many bolivars (worth about 30 cents each) 
on photographic supplies. Fortunately, we had 
plenty of film, because it later turned out that 
Caracas was the only city in South America where 
you can count on buying film—except for meager 
amounts of foreign brands, and even these are 
rationed. 

There was one redeeming feature about driving— 
gasoline is cheap. In Venezuela it costs only twelve _ 
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cents a gallon, and in every other country we visited 
it was cheaper than the States except for Uruguay 
and Brazil, where it may run as high as 50 cents. 
The average cost was less than 21 cents, and we 
only spent $120 on gas and oil for the entire trip. 

Our main purpose in driving was to see the small 
towns, the interior. Most travelers go by plane or 
boat—especially South Americans, who know what 
to expect of their roads. The route would take us 
along the Simon Bolivar Highway through Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, then on a connecting 
road through Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil—missing only Bolivia and Paraguay. What 
we did not know, but later found out, was that it 
would also take us 13,500 feet into the Andes, 
through jungles, across fords where the water came 
over the floorboards, along the brink of unguarded 
precipices, across 2,500 miles of solid desert, over 
unmarked pampas, along a 135-mile beach where 
there was no other road, through mud up to the 
hub caps, across open fields, and along rough 
wagon trails where you’re lucky to squeeze 120 
miles out of a fourteen-hour driving day. 

Probably the one fact about South America that 
continued to amaze us the most was the unbelievable 
study in contrasts. Every large city—even the capi- 
tals—lies almost within hiking distance of frontier, 
wilderness, jungle or desert. 

On the Pan-American Highway itself there are 
few points where the motorist could not park his 
car and with a few days’ hiking reach uncharted 
territory where few white men have ever gone 
before. And even on the road, we drove through 
regions with no appreciable towns for many hun- 
dreds of miles. We experienced the thrilling lone- 
liness of misty, desolate Andean paramos—moun- 
tain wastelands where only gaunt rocks and strange, 
Martian-like plants keep you company. 


Crude crossing spans river 
before small jungle lumber 
center of Quevedo, Ecuador. 


Bouncy 
Bridge 
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Author stops to exchange 
greetings with hiking peasants 
near Pamplona, Colombia. 


Pamplona 
Pedestrians 


Part of the remarkable study in contrasts lies 
in the fact that you can reach almost any town 
of 20,000 population or more by air. Each republic 
has its own private and government air lines, with 
modern planes, low fares and surprisingly good 
safety records. It makes you wonder how the towns 
survived at all before the advent of the airplane. 

Except for two welcome respites—one in northern 
Peru and about three-quarters of our journey 
through Argentina—we encountered only twenty 
miles out of every hundred that were paved (by 
“paved” we include the ancient cobblestone roads 
in northern Ecuador, constructed by the Spanish 
settlers.) Through Peru and the upper part. of Chile 
the driving is all across bone dry desert. We drove 
in this wasteland for a distance equalling that from 
New York to California. On terrain like this our 
greatest danger was being marooned between im- 
passable barricades where drifting sand dunes often 
cut off the road completely. 

In the mountain regions, driving after dark is 
definitely not recommended. On the few occasions 
we were forced to continue after sunset, we rarely 
glimpsed a vehicle of any kind. Even by day, the 
dangers are not to be scorned. Landslides, washouts 
and crashing boulders the size of kitchen stoves 
were regular hazards. Colombia, for example, had 
just experienced a long rainy season. Most of the 
road was soggy with mud or littered with razor- 
sharp rubble. Often the ruts were so deep that our 
only expedient was to edge along with two wheels 
on the treacherous center ridge. Through the 
Andean section from Venezuela to Peru—a distance 
of some 2,000 miles—we drove 75 per cent of the 
way in second gear! 

As for climate, the Pan-American Highway offers 
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Quito, Ecuador, is a city 
of ancient archways 
and narrow, cobbled streets. 


Arched 
Avenue 


you generous samples of almost every variety 
known to man. Most people think of South America 
as a hot continent. Indeed it is in many places. Yet 
there are mountain regions of perpetual cold. One 
day we might be driving within shooting distance 
of snow and ice—the next day experiencing low- 
land pockets where the heat expanded the tire 
pressure from 24 to 36 in half an hour. We were 
stopped dead in our tracks in Brazil by a hailstorm 
with chunks of ice the size of sugar cubes. Tropical 
showers were frequent, sometimes so fierce that the 
road would literally turn into a river and all pro- 
gress would halt until the water had time to drain 
off. 

When we arrived in Lima, the sky was oppressive 
and gray, the way you picture it just before a cloud- 
burst. Getting out of the car, we donned our rain- 
coats. A passerby, an Englishman, stopped and 
laughed, “You won't need those. The sky’s always 
cloudy—yet we haven’t had a jolly good rain in 
ten years.” 

In addition to a variety of clothing to meet this 
wide range of climates, motorists who travel for any 
distance at all usually carry one other priceless 
item—a dust mask. In southern Ecuador, where it 
happened to be the dry season, we traversed a dry 
region where the road was covered with a foot-thick 
carpet of choking powder dust. We wore our masks 
for almost eight hours. Even the innermost recesses 
of tightly packed suitcases were powdered with 
the stuff. 

There is no towing service on the open road. 
Every commercial driver who uses the highway is 
his own mechanic—he has to be. When his truck 
gives out, he simply camps on the spot until he 
has effected repairs, alone in the desolate heights 
of the paramo or the scorching heat of the desert. 
Maybe the trouble is nothing more than a clogged 
fuel line, repairable in a matter of minutes. Or 
maybe it’s a major failure requiring several days. 


We came upon one truck stalled along a lonely 
mountain’ road. An awning of greasy canvas at- 
tached to the cab, and ‘a smoldering camp fire, in- 
dicated that the driver had been there for some 
time.* 

In the less populated regions we counted as 
many wrecks along the road as we did vehicles in 
motion. Bare skeletons of trucks and cars that had 
overshot embankments, swerved into rocks, turned 
turtle on washed-out curves. When a vehicle is 
damaged beyond on-the-spot repair, the owner 
salvages every removeable part, leaving the re- 
mains as pitiful a sight as the omnipresent animal 
carcasses stripped by vultures. 


Not a river but a road 
on Pan-American Highway. 
This section lasted a half mile. 


Damp 
Driving 


South American mechanics display remarkable 
ingenuity—if you are fortunate enough to reach a 
garage when your car breaks down. Our rear 
springs, of course, didn’t even last the first thousand 
miles. A young mechanic in a small village bound 
the snapped leaves tightly with 44-inch rope, then 
squirted the rope with water to shrink the hemp 
and tighten the coils. This makeshift job lasted 
several thousand miles, until we were finally able 
to locate a replacement. Our only serious break- 
down occurred on Christmas Day in Brazil, when 
a “V’-shaped brace in the right front wheel col- 
lapsed after a terrific jolting. We limped 55 miles 
to the nearest town, our wheel wobbling at a cock- 
eyed angle. A friendly stranger located the village 
mechanic in Church. The man gave up half his holi- 
day, improvised parts through sheer determination 
and skill, labored more than five hours, and com- 
pleted a miraculous repair job that never let us 
down. The biggest surprise of all was his fee: $4.00. 

One day, we drove 150 miles in Colombia with- 
out sighting a car, suddenly to be overtaken by 70 
brand new Chevrolets on their way to a dealer in 
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Bogota. And once in Chile, we were left in a cloud 
of dust by 25 “hot-rod” enthusiasts in a fantastic 
race from Arica to Santiago. Usually, however, our 
isolation was undisturbed—more like the trip be- 
tween Quito and Guayaquil, where we drove for 
two days and only sighted two passenger cars on 
the open road. 

We were constantly delighted by the refreshing 
hospitality of the people. In Bogota, we could 
hardly believe our ears at the words of the Chevrolet 
service manager who had assigned a top mechanic 
for an entire day to adjust, clean and tune our 
trip-weary car: “No charge—it’s on the house.” 

Pleasure cars like ours were real curiosities. We 
would no sooner stop in a town than several small, 
unkempt heads would rest their chins on the open 
window. Pairs of curious brown eyes would bulge 
at sight of the intriguing array of baggage. Not 
only curious children, but their elders as well, 
gathered to witness the exciting event, with as much 
' enthusiasm as Americans would show in the arrival 
of a circus. In one instance an entire school was 
dismissed to greet us. 

Frequently, we passed tiny automobiles on rails, 
scooting breezily along. In the long, flat desert sec- 
tions we glimpsed two or three ingenious hand 
cars that operated by canvas sails. Most locomotives 


Highway cuts through imposing 
mountains of rock in western 
Argentina, jungle (right) in Peru. 


Rough 
Roads 


looked as though they had been lifted bodily out of 
the last century, their brass polished, their cow- 
catchers and cab trimmings painted brilliant red. 
In South America, you_don’t always need cash. 
Bartering is an accepted method of payment. To- 
wards the end of the trip, we paid many a gasoline, 
food or hotel bill by trading off equipment that we 
no longer needed: folding cots, knives, utensils, 
gasoline stove, extra tools and our fountain pen. 
Traffic-less areas along the Pan-American High- 
way far outnumber the congested ones. It is dan- 
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gerous to camp out in many of the lonelier regions. 
For one thing, you might encounter Jadrones— 
renegades armed with machetes and knives. Too, 
there are wild animals. Driving along, we could 
often hear ominous cries and crashing sounds 
emanating from the tangled undergrowth. 

The sound of our car undoubtedly frightened 
large animals into the forests before we could 
glimpse them, but small game was plentiful to see: 
Iguanas, lizards, deer, foxes, wolves, rodents and 
snakes. In one place giant rabbits so overran the 
road that we almost wrecked the car trying to avoid 
them. And everywhere we saw vultures hovering 
ominously overhead. Of insects there were more 
than enough. In fact, the radiator grille became 
so choked with them that the radiator boiled over 
for lack of air. The most fascinating were giant 
ants in southern Brazil; where we drove for mile 
after mile past fields entirely spotted with their 
hills, some almost four feet high. 

Our honeymoon accommodations ranged from 
the lovely Miramar on Rio’s famous Copacabana 
Beach ($8.00 for a double room, with breakfast 
served in bed—a common Brazilian custom) all the 
way down to primitive village inns with no plumb- 
ing, candles for illumination, mattresses the thick- 
ness of a pancake, and nightly rates of 25 cents. 
But it is typical of South America that you quickly 
grow accustomed to its natural earthiness, along 
with adventures that soon become daily occur- 
rences. 

Tackling this roving frontier highway is not 
recommended for the casual tourist or the idealist 
seeking an escape. Magnificent scenes blossom in 
abundance, to be sure—but no traveler can over- 
look the dirt, discomfort and physical labor in- 
volved. For those willing to chance it, the reward 
can be great—a face-to-face encounter with peoples 
of many cultures, an intimate glimpse of some of 
the real frontiers that still hold adventure for those 
who seek it out. 4 


Spanish Accent: ANDALUCIA 


I RETURNED TO ANDALUCIA this year 
as someone completely won over 
to Northern Spain. I had found the 
northern cities sophisticated, cosmo- 
politan and a treasure house of great 
Spanish art. But this year I went 
south to find the sun and investigate 
what many people find to be the re- 
gion most characteristic of Spain: 
Andalucia. 

This region is the southern part of 
the peninsula formed by the prov- 
inces of Seville, Granada, Cordoba, 
Malaga, Almeria, Cadiz, Huelva and 
Jaen. They form almost a separate 
country, and today the cities, the art 
and the people wear abundant traces 
of the long centuries of Moorish 
rule, which is the raison d’étre for 
its homogeneity. 

Even when the rest of Europe is 
freezing, you find a blue sky and a 
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blazing sun in Malaga. There, Jan- 
uary and February correspond to 
May on the French Riviera. In win- 
ter, the light is white and crystal 
clear; in summer, the sun beats down 
relentlessly. Evening colors the land- 
scape with shadows of red and pur- 
ple that could be rivaled only in the 
wildest dreams of the surrealists. 

I drove south by way of Merida 
and Badajoz—a route 1 recommend 
to anyone not too much in a hurry. 
The drive through Estramadura is 
far more beautiful than the some- 
what bleak direct route across the 
Mancha. On the way down you can 
visit the Monastery of Guadelupe and 
the ancient city of Merida with its 
Roman walls, bridge and _ theatre. 
The country you pass through gave 
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birth to the Conquistadores, to Cor- 
tez and Pizarro. The savage grey 
hills covered with brightest green fo- 
liage and the stormy sky where you 
see eagles soaring above you seem 
more a part of the New World than 
Europe. 

The way is made even more pleas- 
ant by the Paradors. These are inns 
operated -by the government where 
the traveler is assured excellent food, 
good service and comfortable lodg- 
ing. In fact, they do much to make 
traveling in Spain pleasant for Amer- 
icans. Very often these Paradors are 
located in castles, as at Oropesa, or in 
former monasteries, as in Merida. 
The most delightful one of all is in 
Granada next to the great Alhambra 
palace. Ask at the frontier for a map 
showing the location of all the 
Paradors. 
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Seville is not as good an introduc- 


tion to Andalucia as Granada or Cor- 


_doba. It has its own personality, 


though, marked by narrow streets, 


houses with grilles, patios, a plethora 


of iron gates, gardens and parks. Ac- 


tually, Seville is a town that relies 


upon atmosphere to a greater extent 
than “things to see.” The beauty of 
the Cathedral is a matter of taste; to 


- some it is one of the most grandiose 


edifices in Christendom; to others of 
more severe requirements, it is a 


huge pointless barracks. In any case, 
it is imposing. The paintings, how- 


ever, are caked with filth and com- 
pletely unseeable, but the Museo 
Provincial is not to be missed for its 


magnificent paintings, which are in 


perfect condition. 
I was in Seville during Semana 


_ Santa, when the only form of vocal 
_ expression allowed is the saeta, a 


very pagan and earthy chant sung to 


the images of the Virgin as they are 


carried through the streets. Although 


- the processions are impressively gro- 


tesque in color and sound, you get 
the general idea in about two or 


three days and the rest is a bit 
_ repetitious. 


From Seville I went directly south 
to Jerez, a very civilized and Angli- 
cized town that naturally owes its 
prosperity to the English appetite for 
sherry. It has some~ charming 
churches that combine Portuguese, 
Spanish and Moorish architecture 
with fascinating results. The main 


sight, however, is the famous Car- 
-tuja, a piece of unbridled Baroque. 


This monastery has been given back 
to the Carthusians who built it in 


the first place and who politely re- 


fused to reveal the cloisters and the 


_ interior. 


hl 


From Jerez it is a short drive to 
one of the most beautiful towns in 


all Spain: Cadiz. Situated high on an 


isthmus so narrow that it is practi- 
cally an island, its sparkling domes 
and clean white houses recall Mexico 
and the Orient. Since Roman times 
it has been famous for its song and 
dance and the excellence of its im- 


promptu abandoned flamenco. | did- 


n’t go into a single cafe without hear- 


ing at least three or four customers 


try their hand at cante jondo. The 


only thing that put any restraint on 
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the general carefree atmosphere was 
the fact that the government frowns 
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upon excessive noise in bars and 
cafes. This amounts to a national 
calamity in a country that I’m sure 
must have had the noisiest night life 
in Europe. 

Cadiz abounds in castles, towers 
and fortresses. Formerly a _ very 
wealthy city, it displays for the visi- 
tor churches of opulence dating 
from 1602 on through the late 
Eighteenth Century. And scattered 
throughout these Moorish and Ba- 
roque buildings are some of the fin- 
est works of such great artists as 
Zurbaran and Murillo. 

From Cadiz to Algeciras is a most 
beautiful drive, by Cape Trafalgar, 
by Tarifa and other Moorish towns. 
Time and again you take curves in 
the road only to find that the moun- 
tains on the other side aren’t Span- 
ish but African, and in Tarifa you 
are surprised not to see veiled women 
in the shadows of Moorish walls. 

This entire coast is a field day for 
lovers of ancient history. The towns 
that once flourished around the Pil- 
lars of Hercules have been swal- 
lowed up like Atlantis, but decayed 
pillars and uncovered bits of Phoeni- 
cian, Carthagian and Greek residium 
are reminders of the wealthy civiliza- 
tions which once sparkled on these 
promontories. 

In Algeciras is a very grand hotel 
that serves as a week-end resort for 
the English in Gibraltar. Algeciras is 
also the point of embarkation for 


Malaga celebrates Semana Santa. 


that newest of all play-grounds: Tan- 
gier. If you find that your life in 
Spain has been too tranquil, you 
have across a few miles of water 
one of the world’s choicest spots for 
exhausting night life. . 

Looming on the horizon is Gi- 
braltar, which has a fascinating at- 
mosphere of transplanted English 
life. Tea shops, fish and chip bars, 
pubs and India-bound English ma- 
trons are all blandly superimposed 
on the shores of Andalucia. 

From Gibraltar I went north 
via Marbella and Torremolinos to 
Malaga. I stopped, by the way, at 
the only “motel” in Europe, just out- 
side of Marbella. Called the Rodeo, it 
is south of the city, just off a charm- 
ing beach. The Rodeo has cabins 
with porches, bathrooms and every- 
thing that a Californian’s heart could 
desire and its rates are reasonable. 
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Instead of staying at the vast lux- 
ury hotel in Malaga, I chose to stay 
in Torremolinos at a small place 
called the Santa Clara. It’s a wonder- 
fully located hotel so arranged that 
you can practically step out of your 
room into the sea. It is situated on a 
slight promontory so that on one side 
you see the haze of Malaga in the 
distance and on the other, almost im- 
mediately at the foot of the cliff, you 
find a small fishing village. 

Malaga is a large city of consider- 
able worldly elegance with beautiful 
outlying suburbs. It is justly proud 
of its extravagant use of flowers 
which grow in profusion on all sides. 
The Cathedral is a beautiful example 
of the Spanish Renaissance, and 


there is a properly romantic ruined 
fortress from the Eleventh Century 
Moorish rule to explore. 

In winter; the National Golf 
Tournament is played here, and ten- 
nis tournaments, yacht races and 
horse jumping competitions are a 
big draw to residents of this coastal 
region. It has one of the most per- 
fectly adjusted and constant cli- 
mates in all Spain and consequently 
is something of a resort to Spaniards. 

If you can poss#bly so time your 
arrival, an entrance to Granada 
should be made at sunset. By the 
time you get up to the famous Moor- 
ish palace, the Alhambra, and out 
onto the terrace that is open even 
when the palace is closed, it will be 


evening. Then look down upon the 
Albaicin and watch the lights of the 
city slowly go on. This should be 
your introduction to Granada—for 
the modern city is noisy, ugly and 
completely apart from the medieval 
town. 

If you stay at the Parador you will 
be opposite the Generalife, summer 
palace of the Caliphs, and you waken 
every morning to see the snow- 
capped Sierra-Nevadas serving as a 
background for the Cypress avenues 


and gardens of the Alhambra. 


One of the great sights of Spain is, 
of course, the Alhambra palace and 
Arab fortress built on top of a hill 
and surrounded by flowered woods. 
It is composed of many enclosures 
and topped by several beautiful tow- 
ers. The Generalife is reached by a 
road bordered with roses, cypresses 
and oleanders. 

The lush beauty of the gardens, 
the exquisite patios filled with foun- 
tains, the rushing waters, the exotic 
flowers outlining pools, the leafy del- 
icate designs of the enclosures so per- 
fectly proportioned, are the exciting 
remains of a Sultan’s dream. 

No lover of painting should leave 
Granada without visiting the Sac- 
risty of the Cathedral, where 
Queen Isabella’s paintings have been 
cleaned and are on display. For cen- 
turies they were locked away and 
shown only once a year. 

Granada celebrates so many reli- 
gious festivals with such style that 
you are sure to see some colorful 
procession and féte during your stop- 
over. Holy Week and the Feast of 
Corpus Christi are the great days of 
the city, however, and during the 
later festival a series of music con- 
certs given in the palace of Charles 
V_ by candlelight are especially 
recommended. 

Going north from Granada, once 
past Cordoba, you begin to realize 
how very individual and _ self-con- 
tained is this delightful region of 
Andalucia, for its southern softness, 
gaiety and streak of oriental color 
are patently absent as you enter the 
north. After my visit, my partiality 
for the North of Spain had com- 
pletely transformed itself to the 
South which, like the Andalucian mu- 
sic, is strong in accent, langorous in 
atmosphere and of a quality that is 
difficult to put out of your mind. ¢ 
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MONG THE FAMOUS cities of this 

country whose names are almost 
synonymous with superb dining are 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago 
and New York. 

Taking first the Crescent City of 
Louisiana, there is Antoine’s, a pre- 
eminently famous establishment with 
numerous attractive dining rooms. 
There the specialty of the house 
might well be Oysters Rockefeller, 
principally composed of oysters dip- 
ped in bacon fat, covered with spinach 
and a few rare herbs and placed over 
heated rock salt. 

This dish was designed by Antoine 
for the late John D. Rockefeller whose 
diet in his later years was largely 
spinach and oysters. 

Another grand spot in New Orleans 
is Arnaud’s where one of the most 
popular features is a secret sauce, 
created by the late Count Arnaud, 
that brings out the true exotic flavor 
of fresh shrimps. 


The late proprietor acquired the 


title of “Count” when as a young man 
working as a dishwasher he used to 
pass his working hours with a simple 
enumerating system—‘“Count one 
_ dish, count two dishes . . .” 

In the city by the Golden Gate, the 
most popular hangout for the elite 
and the sporting element as well as 
those who just enjoy good plain cook- 
ing is Vanessi’s. There the inimitable 
Joe creates an atmosphere of kindness 
and cheer and shows his knowledge 
of food, libations and people. © 

On the menu you can find every- 
thing from potent martinis to tender 
steaks, sizzling lamb chops, steaming 
hot and flavorful spaghetti to delight- 
ful biscuit tortonis. The many fine 
dishes and the excellent preparation 
of them makes dining at Vanessi’s a 
gourmet’s delight and a celebrity’s 
home. 

Chicago’s contribution to those who 
will accept nothing but the best in 
dining is the lavishly beautiful Pump 
Room of the Ambassador East hotel. 

In a regal atmosphere created by 
deep translucent blue walls and car- 
peting, all of which is enhanced by 
the indirect glow from crystal chan- 
deliers, you can select any number of 
original and fabulous dishes. 

For these wonderfully fine dishes, 
rare foods are imported from 
throughout the world and prepared 
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Gold lobster fork is presented to Governor 
Hildreth of Maine by Mr. Dreicer, left, for 
state’s having world’s finest lobsters. 


and served in such a superior fashion 
that a guest at the Pump Room may 
be assured that each and every detail 
will surpass his greatest expectations. 

More than anywhere else, possibly 
New York City offers the most un- 
usual and largest variety of types of 
dining. 

For that rare taste treat, Armenian 
foods, there is the Golden Horn res- 
taurant. Before beginning such a 
pleasure you might try an Aarack 
cocktail, to which an exceptional 
flavor is given by the caraway seed 
base. A choice main course is the 
lamb served on a stick. The meat is 
cut in small pieces and wrapped in 
slices of bacon with broiled onions 
placed between. 

For really luxurious dining, the 
best is available at Henri Soule’s Le 
Pavilion. 

For a dinner of sheer elegance 


there, you might begin with the bis- 
que of lobster, a creamy delicacy with 
Armagnac. The main entrée might be 
chateaubriand, which is brought to 
“life” by. a fine sauce, with a tossed 
salad that has just enough dressing to 
give a zangy taste. Always a tempting 
dessert is one of the excellent soufflés 
—either chocolate or vanilla. 


For those who enjoy a martini be- 
fore dinner, I suggest the William 
Jennings Bryan. This was named after 
the great commoner who drank only 
grape juice. However, in 1896 he ran 
for office on a platform of free silver 
based on a sixteen to one ratio. To- 
day people think Bryan did not know 
much about free silver but had the 
right recipe for a martini. 

In mixing a martini, remember to 
keep the gin and vermouth in a 
cooler; then very little ice is needed. 
Always stir the mixture, never shake, 
and pour it into glasses that have 
been chilled. 

The next time you are having 
shrimp, either at home or in a res- 
taurant, ask to mix your own sauce 
and try my Shrimp Sauce Dreicer. 
The recipe per person is: juice of 
one-half lemon, one heaping teaspoon 
of any standard brand of chili sauce, 
a level teaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, a pinch of English mustard and 
three turns of the hand ground pepper 
mill. 

Stir this mixture thoroughly and 
place in a container on the side. 
Never pour the sauce over the shrimp 
and beware of hosts and waiters who 
do. They are potential “dictators”; 
you and only you should decide the 
amount of sauce you want. 

Another drink recipe you might 
try is the Dreicer Special. This re- 
quires one-fifth part lemon juice, two- 
fifths Pimm’s Cup No. 1 and two- 
fifths Benedictine D.O.M. Stir with 
cracked ice and strain into a cock- 
tail glass. 

A tasty sauce for lamb chops is the 
following, the ingredients of which 
are enough for one large chop: one 
teaspoon of Worcestershire sauce, 
juice of one-half lime, one drop 
tabasco sauce, one-quarter of a pat 
of butter, two turns of the hand 
ground pepper mill and one shake of 
“Accent,” purchasable at most 
gourmet and specialty shops. Mix 
thoroughly. 
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Clips for Touring 


By Carol Lane 
¢ Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Follow These 


Foolproof Rules 
And Make That 
New Car Last Longer 


ar THE DAYS WHEN CARS were rarities for the 
rich, new ones were broken in by company 
drivers before delivery. Today the individual pur- 
chaser assumes this task. Consequently there seem 
to be as many opinions on this subject as there 
are individuals. And they range from extremes of 
both the treat-em-rough or kill-em-with-kindness 
school. 2 

Since improper handling and impatience can 
make an old lady of your factory-fresh fledgling 
long before its time, let’s settle this question. Your 
new car will last longer and function better if you 
follow these foolproof rules: 

1. Keep below 40 miles per hour for the first 200 
miles. This speed restriction will permit all parts 
to be broken in gradually. 

2. Between 200 and 500 miles, speed may occa- 
sionally be upped to 60 miles per hour (when legal) , 
for short periods only. Varying car speed is good 
for it provided you stick primarily to 40 miles per 
hour. i 

3. Keep an eagle eye on your temperature gauge. 
New engines are fitted tightly and have greater in- 
ternal friction which causes slight overheating. How- 
ever, if overheating is excessive, stop and check for 
the cause. 

4. New engines are tough on oil. Watch the oil 
pressure gauge for a drop. 

5. Drain and refill the crankcase at 200 miles; 
repeat at the 1,000-mile mark. 

6. Lubricate the car thoroughly every 1,000 
miles. 

7. Metallic particles in a new engine will tax the 
oil filter. Change it at the first 1,000 miles—or 
sooner if you’ve been driving through unusual dust. 

8. Never race the motor to warm it quickly. It 
causes engine wear equivalent to a ride up Pike’s 
Peak. 

An extended trip during this period is a smart 
idea because that’s when the deeply-hidden defects 
are usually lured to the surface. 


Weekend In 


HOUSTON 


Yo CAN BE thrifty or spendthrifty on your 
Houston week end. 

The largest city in the South is a self-consciously 
booming metropolis, blatant about its spectacular 
industrial rise from a bayou hamlet to one of the 
world’s commercial capitals. 

The muddy bayou was transformed into a Ship 
Channel bringing the sea 50 miles in from the Gulf 
to render Houston a seaport second in tonnage only 
to New York. 

Shipping, the cotton market, a fabulous oil in- 
dustry have swollen Houston into a big city and is 
rapidly effecting a big city’s culture. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra of some 85 
musicians has a regular winter season of over 100 
concerts, and it is notable as one of the nation’s 25 
best symphonies. 

The Central Library building, a show place in 
Houston, houses thousands of volumes on “Tex- 
iana,” business and industry. 

A few miles from downtown Houston rises the 
stately San Jacinto Monument on the Battleground 
recalling the decisive combat in Texas’ struggle for 
independence. 

Recreational facilities in the city are countless, 
from swimming and boating to automobile speed- 
ways, ice-skating rinks to golf courses. The bayshore 
resorts are very popular. 

For those of you who want the ultimate among 
Houston’s 30 hostelries, you will find the publicized 
Shamrock true to the tales of its grandeur. Its rates’ 
begin at $6.00. In the heart of Houston, the Rice 
Hotel and the San Jacinto are recommended, with 
rates from $4.00 upward. 
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A MONG CURRENT international rela- 

tions we have heard about, we re- 

_ call the Frenchman waiting to tee-off 

' at a Riviera golf course. He was 

heard to mutter to his American 

friend, “By the time a Frenchman can 

afford to lose a golf ball, he cannot 

hit it that far.” 

“Surely,” the other philosophized 

as they went down the fairway, 

_ “Money still talks, as we say in Eng- 
lish, but all it says is goodbye.” 


Of course, there was the offspring 
of the Americans-in-Paris who was in 
_ the drawing room entertaining the 
- Parisian visitors till Mother should 
appear. 

Said one lady over her tea to an- 
other, appraising the child, “Not very 
j-o-l-i-e.” 

“No,” interposed the moppet, “but 
awtully i-n-t-e-l-l-i-g-e-n-t-e.” 


On the Piazza Barberini, we heard 
this one over our caffe espresso: 
There was a knock on the Roman 
' lady’s apartment door. She opened to 
her nextdoor neighbor who asked 
desperately, “Have you seen my pet 
rooster? He has flown away, I think.” 
“A rooster!” the lady cried and 
fainted dead away. Upon revival, she 
moaned, “Mio Dio, and I have spent 
a fortune on Swiss psychoanalysts for 
a year because I thought I was always 
hearing a rooster crow!” 


But where would you hear this ex- 
cept in the United States? A fellow 
rushed into a minister’s home in Chi- 

cago, a young lady in hand, and cried, 
_ “We wish to be married, and I beg 
_ you to make the rites as brief as pos- 
sible. Our credentials here are in 
order, and those two ladies over there 
would suit as witnesses, if they would 
be so kind.” 

The ceremony over, the minister 
accepted the fee and twinkled, “Re- 
member the adage about marrying in 
haste. What’s your hurry?” 
ji The bridegroom swept out the door 
' -with his bride and over his shoulder, 
replied, “We're overparked.” 
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TRAVEL with a 


CO, 


By Gary Cooper 

F THERE’S ONE KIND OF travel that I 

love, it’s on the back of a horse. 

I can’t count the hours and days 
I’ve spent riding, both as a kid when 
I used to cowboy for a living and in 
motion pictures. Yet, it’s always a 
thrill to saddle up and hit the trail 
for a vacation. 

Although it’s difficult to single out 
any section of the country, I find the 
Idaho primitive area one of my fa- 
vorites, perhaps because it’s so re- 
mote and has such a wild beauty. Re- 
cently I spent two weeks there. 

We stayed in an old log cabin that 
was built 70 years ago by pioneers. 
Every bit of equipment there, cook- 
ing stove, beds, pumps, was carried 
in by horse, exactly as we had come. 
After a day of hunting or fishing in 
those vast and rugged mountains it 
was a pleasure to eat a camp-stove 
dinner and be in the sleeping bag be- 
fore 9 P.M. 

Somehow in the city we lose track 
of the hugeness of nature. A sunset 
can be glimpsed only for a moment 
as we are driving home from work, 
and a sunrise we seldom see. The 
silence that you find in Idaho coun- 
try gives a man time to meditate and 
think. And being with a good horse 
is company enough. 


Gary Cooper has been one of 
America’s favorites for many years. 
His current film is Distant Drums, 
a Milton Sperling production for 
Warner Bros., filmed on location in 


the Florida Everglades. 


Fast-drying Sponge 
Use small cellulose sponge instead 
of a wash cloth. It dries faster. And 
it even dries while packed in a plastic 
bag, or rubber-lined bag. 
Laura Schmidt 
Chicago, IIl. 


Camera Caution 
If you are leaving the States with 
your camera of foreign make, or 
with a foreign lens, it is well to 
register it with the customs. Then 
their suspicions will dissolve on re- 
entry as to where you got it. 
Gordon MacCreagh 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


When in Rome... 
Avoid eating American cooking 
abroad. To know a people, know 
their manner of cooking and eating. 
If you’ve not the lucky access to a 
private home, find what the natives 
esteem as good restaurants. 
Clyde Ritter 


San Francisco. 


Practical Tipping 
Those of us who travel “practi- 
cally” rather than “spectacularly” 
must watch our tipping. Items con- 
sistently found wanting in our hotel 
room are listed and the list taken 
to the desk. Perhaps six things would 
be brought at one time, therefore, to 
the room, meaning only one tip. 
F. C. Wilmer 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makeshift Board 
For hotelroom pressing with no 
ironing board, turn the large dresser 
drawer upside down, put a towel on 
it, and you’re all set. 
Gordon Bowen, M.D. 
Milton, West Va. 


For Sealing 


When packing necessary liquids 
for a trip, seal lids with melted wax 
from a burning candle. Assures 
against leakage, yet bottles are easily 
opened again. 

Mrs. Charlotte McBlain 


Indianola, Iowa 
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CROSSWORDS 


By Ted Shane 


—-m<pvAca 


Across 


This reely makes the Irish step 
Mrs. Argentina 

To laugh, about France 

Mr. Marner 

Heroine of Ibsen’s Doll’s House 


Country that poured troubled oil 
on British waters 


Kind of Bali ache 

The old Chinese oil 

St. Louis is its capital 
Uncle Tom whippers 
Yellow sparkling bubble 


Poor Noah had the h— knocked 
out of him here 


Quit chasing money to travel 
A sundial (2 wds.) 
She took a trip down a rabbit hole 


The more you take out of it, the 
bigger it grows 


Rae BW Bio 
a 
Sa mee 
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Solution To This Puzzle Will Be 
Found on Page 49 


At Khartoum the White joins the 
Blue 5 


One hoss shay 
Sault —— Marie 


This jerk is good for a couple of 
yanks (abb.) 

Kind of stop that doesn’t 

First trip in the world started from 
here 

Butters 

Moved at 10 m.p.h. 


Man yells at woman in balcony, 
woman drops flowerpot 


Hard to ask for, harder to get (pl.) 
1004 

Baby is the Prince of this 
Highway jockey 

Long Island town (pl.) 
Porsena 

Two-legged skunk 

Franchot, the Battler 

A few words from an egotist 
German city, sounds unhungry 
Shadiest thing in Canada 


They start by pleasing half the 
people half the time, the other half 
none ‘of the time, and wind up 
pleasing nobody any time 

The scented river of Germany 


Down 


Malay cutup 


Spaghetti dough 

Algerian city and country 
Pertaining to heredity 

Traveling is the best one from 
your psychiatrist 

Violin trying to be a bull fiddle 
Feel puny, need a cruise 

Only thing an ape has that a man 
hasn’t : 

Skinned up, as the Matterhorn 
All aboard! 

Parisian wolf 

Department and river of Normandy 
Women drivers 

Horns in on someone 

Kind of ham 


Lots funnier things outside this 
than inside 


Blows one’s top 

Cut it out 

Outsized Indian pussycat 

High degrees of lying 

King Solomon ran some without 
John L. Lewis’ permission 


Take it on the lam with Daddy’s 
lamb 


Landlords’ Ibs. of flesh 


Sam Goldwyn said anyone who 
goes to a psychiatrist should have 
this examined 


Shook off the dust of home and 
stepped out in the world 

The weigh of all flesh 

Eye for an eye goddess 

Indulge in catty utterances 


Italian rice dish—Dumb Dora says - 
he plays for the Yankees 


Rare pheasant nest 


When love does this, everything 
gets mushy 


Resourceful thing 


Thing that keeps men from seeing 
thru women 


Two of a kind 

Lake, railroad, city and Indians 
Best smeller 

French department, Lisle its capi- 
tal 

Little of this will be shown in the 
new Paris frocks this spring 

Guy who can see where his next $1’ 
is coming from 


You Sinkus? Nuts! (abb.) 


Solution To February Puzzle 
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4 hese STARTED IT themselves. The 
Ted Sligers drilled a well for their 
Arizona desert home near Mesa one 
day, and hot mineral water jetted into 
their lives. They found that the water 
was good for drinking, highly min- 
eralized and an ideal temperature— 
112° at the well, and 106° at the tub. 

News of their “strike” spread 
quickly, and coveys of friends en- 
joyed the use of their mineral well. 

At length, the Sligers commer- 
cialized on the bonanza and since 
1939 have been the proprietors of 
the successful and reliable Buckhorn 
Mineral Wells resort. 

The present staff includes trained 
vurses, registered physio-therapists 
and graduate masseurs and mas- 
seuses, some 25 employes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sliger manage the resort them- 
selves, operating under the regula- 
tions of the Board of Health. They do 
not claim their work to be in the field 
of medicine. Usually, the diagnosis of 


SEN a ee 


New York Yankee, Johnny 
Mize, in Whirlpool Bath 
at desert watering place 


, 
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the patient has bcen ascertained be- 
fore he comes to Buckhorn. However, 
physicians in either Mesa or Phoenix 
a-e really obtainable for consultation 
or for immediate treatment. One of 
Arizona’s leading hosp‘tals is only 
six miles away. 

Buckhorn requires an invalid pa- 
tient to bring a nurse or companion 
with him to the resort, but there are 
attendants on duty in whose care pa- 
tients are left from the time they leave 
their cottages for the baths until their 
return. 

The grounds have accommodations 
for 100 guests. These are furnished 
house-keeping cottages,, apartments 
and hotel rooms. Solariums and sun 
decks abound. Buckhorn has a dining 
room which pays special heed to in- 
dividual diet needs, but diets are 
never prescribed by the Wells. 

The waters have proved most bene- 
ficial for arthritics, who make up 60 
per cent of the clientele. Rheuma- 


For reconditioning, baseball organizations desert 
the eastern diamonds for such winter spas as 
Buckhorn Mineral Wells at Mesa, Arizona. 
Several major league teams have stopped here. 


By Ziecd for halt 


tism, sciatica, obesity, and the after 
effects of polio have been alleviated. 
There is present in the water an un- 
calculated amount of radio-activity. 
It is indicated by the rise in the 
bather’s body temperature from one to 
three degrees. This sort of artificial 
fever aids in the elimination of 
poisons. 

The resort is also popular with 
persons in good health seeking re- 
laxation and quiet in the sun. The 
proprietors have been hosts to winter- 
resting baseball teams from the ma- 
jor leagues and to other pausing 
celebrities. 


Plenty to Do 


There is plenty to do when not 
immersed in the baths. Entertainment 
at the Wells often means barbecues 
and western music. As a part of their 
recreational program, Buckhorn takes 
its guests on an annual February 
fishing trip, sometimes to Mexico. 
The resultant fish fry is an outstand- 
ing event at the resort. 

Mesa, the Mormon town near 
which the Buckhorn Mineral Wells 
sprawls into the desert, was built in 
1878 with characteristic Mormon 
planning, wide thoroughfares and 
orchards. Mesa has one of the five 
Mormon temples in the U. S., a hand- 
some structure at the eastern end of 
the city, landscaped with choice trees 
and shrubs. The town, a half hour 
from Phoenix, has become a popular 
winter oasis for easterners. Both 
places have well known cultural and 
sport facilities. 

The Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that the Valley of 
the Sun area can provide space for 
90,000 persons a night, ranging from 
the luxury resort hotels to small 
lodges and motels. 

Arizona’s Valley of the Sun sports 
one of the world’s healthiest climates. 
And the peace and quiet of the desert 
provide a capital atmosphere for con- 
valescence, at once serene and invig- 
orating. 
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Dispatch from 


By Geoffrey O’Shea 


S THIS ISSUE OF TRAVEL comes off the press, Rio 
A de Janeiro is in the throes of its maddest, gayest 
week, the one week in the year when business cares 
and political speculation are tossed out the nearest 
window, when this, considered one of the world’s 
most beautiful cities, adds strange new spangles to 
its already wonderfully colorful costume. 

Traditionally, Carnaval in Latin America is the 
occasion for a four-day outpouring of all the ex- 
uberance that has not found an outlet the remain- 
ing 361. In every community on the continent that 
can produce as many as three persons, there is 
Carnaval. In proportion to the size of the commu- 
nity the display is gaudier, the volume of frantic 
celebration the greater. For this is the final oppor- 
tunity for gaiety before the sobriety of the Lenten 
season closes in. 

In Rio de Janeiro, Carnaval reaches heights that 
are probably not attained in any other city in the 
world. Business as such is forgotten; the economics 
of daily life is pushed brusquely into the background 
while the populace decks itself out somewhat as the 
Hallowe’en revelers of North America do, though in 
much more striking and much more elaborate de- 
tail. It lures the banker and the society matron from 
behind their protective conservatism, and people 
from the favelias, as the slums here are called. 

This year Carnaval had something new—televi- 
sion—though it is a fair question to ask whether 
anyone stays home long enough to‘ watch a televi- 
sion screen during the mad days of Carnaval. Visi- 
tors from North America were surprised—and 
probably disturbed as travelers generally are when 
they come upon unexpected signs of modernness in 
a foreign land—to see the peripatetic television boys 
covering the giant parade, following the gayly 
dressed groups that pranced through the streets. 
Actually, Brazil has three television stations now, 
one in Rio and two in her giant sister to the south, 
Sao Paulo. Sugar Loaf Mountain, Rio’s most fre- 
quently photographed bit of skyline, is the site of 
the Rio station’s transmitting apparatus. 

During the carnival, hundreds of thousands come 
to town from miles around, the annual custom, and 
to the amazement of one of the largest crowds ever 
to arrive from North America for the occasion. 


RIO 


Again, Moore-McCormack has two ships, the Ar- 
gentina and the Brazil, tied up at Praca Maua for 
the occasion, the ships serving as the visitors’ hotel 
for the duration. 

It is a bit early to identify the song hits that will 
soon move up across the Equator to the North 
American air waves. Each year a feature of Carna- 
val here is the competition staged for Brazilian song 
writers who cherish their finest inspirations until 
this season. In local theatres and on the local radio 
the cream of the new Brazilian music suddenly 
floods out during Carnaval; and later, many months 
later, when the best have been chosen by profes- 
sional people, these same tunes return the thousands 
of miles to Rio and to all Brazil by relay from the 
big stations in New York and Chicago and else- 
where. Somewhat like the local boy making good in 
the big city, returning to strut his stuff before the 
old folks, the prize Carnaval sambas will come back, 
this time with the blessing of the Hit Parade and 
similar radio programs of distinction. 

This matter of television and its application to 
Rio leads easily to another cultural manifestation, 
motion pictures, assuming that either medium de- 
serves inclusion in the cultural. U. S. movies are 
Rio’s favorite entertainment: Portuguese transla- 
tions of the dialogue clarify the action. 

A visitor pointed out recently the effectiveness of 
his effort to explain U. S. life through films, citing 
Clifton Webb’s Sitting Pretty as the example. That 
film was based on a distinctively North American 
institution, the baby sitter, and his experiences. In * 
Brazil there is no baby sitter; families with incomes 
that are small by U.S. standards have nurses for 
their children. It would seem that the Webb opus 
must fall flat. Baby sitter? What’s that? But, testi- 
fied the visitor, the Rio audience almost literally 
rolled in the aisles as the story went along. Somehow. 
the film got across with all the force it might have 


had at Brooklyn Loew’s. The universal language of 
humor? Probably. 
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March Selection: ‘North of the Circle’ 


ANY MEN have gone into the 

world’s icy regions, but few have 
written of it as trenchantly and as 
honestly as Frank Illingworth, author 
of the Travel Book Club Selection for 
March, North of the Circle (Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y.). 

From his first-page admission that 
he once shared the common miscon- 
ceptions about the arctic to his clos- 
ing remarks about the strategic north, 
Mr. Illingworth candidly documents 
his progress in knowledge of the re- 
gion and, most importantly, his un- 
derstanding of the Eskimo. 

By no means does he gloss over or 
play down the hardships and extreme 
conditions of arctic life. He could not, 
of course, and be honest. He does, 
however, dispel many traditional be- 
liefs and explain in human terms both 
how and why people reside north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Illingworth always expands 
his writings of Eskimo methods into 
details of Eskimo mores. He reveals, 
for example, the way compact com- 
fort against severe weather is ob- 
tained by the ingenious igloo—a de- 
velopment of historic and amazing 
note, and a full step above housing 
set-ups of southern primitives who 
have a wealth of material available. 
Polar Passage. 2 ae 


Across frozen wastes of Arctic regions, 
dog sleds are a speedy, trusted mode 
of transportation today as they 

were in past. 
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As for mores, Mr. Illingworth cites, 
as one example from many, the Es- 
kimo attitude of helping others—even 
when the others wish to die. No 
moralist, he nevertheless understands 
the disturbance that has been brought 
to the Eskimo by the impress of an 
outside civilization’s standards. 

Traders, for instance, brought 
bright shiny gadgets—and put the 
Eskimo into debt the rest of his life, 
and for the first time. Resistance to 
diseases has dropped, and tooth decay 
has followed in the wake of the 
world’s entry into this snowy sector. 

Women are scarce, and Mr. Illing- 
worth reports men traveling 50 or 
100 miles just for a few words of con- 
versation with a new school teacher 
or visiting missionary. 

More scope than facets of Eskimo 
life are covered in North of the Circle. 
Toward the thought-provoking end, 
the author dwells on climate changes 
which, apparently, are melting the 
Arctic. As he states, “There is enough 
water in the glaciers of Greenland 
alone to raise the level of the oceans 
sufficiently to flood the more low- 
lying cities.” 

North of the Circle is much more 
than “another Eskimo story.” It is a 
penetrating, compelling account of 
life in the arctic by an astute ob- 
server, warm realist and fine writer. 

Mr. Illingworth puts his subject 
into focus with the sharpness and 
clarity of an arctic eve. 


NEW AND NOTABLE 


Diving to Adventure by Hans 
Hass. 280 pages. $3.75. Double- 
day. A thrilling account of dare- 
devil diving under the sea by hunt- 
ers armed only with harpoon or 
camera. Fifty-eight superb photos. 


Covering South and Central Amer- 
ica, Cuba and Mexico, this com- 

gpact volume is both a tourist’s 
guide book and an encyclopedia. 
Large color map unfolds. 


Steel Trails to Santa Fe by L. L. 
Waters. 500 pages. $4.00. Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press. This thick 
volume chronicles the push of a 
railroad across the west, making a 
case study of a force that changed 
America. 


Grass Beyond the Mountains 
8 by Richmond P. Hobson, Jr. 256 
% pages. $3.75. Lippincott. A true 
% adventure tale of the dramatic 
% discovery of the last great cattle 

frontier in North America. Filled 

with frontier characters and in- 
cidents. 


National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. I 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I sodesire. 


Please send me North of the Circle 


at the special membership price of 
$3.80. Remittance is enclosed. 


City 


NNUALLY SINCE 1933, the National 


Folk Festival has _ spot-lighted 
the multi-colored costumes, spirited 
dances and tuneful folk songs of 
many countries. The first Festival 
was held in St. Louis in 1934 as part 
of the opening ceremonies for the 
Municipal Auditorium, and _subse- 
quent gatherings were held in Dallas, 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland. In 1942, New York’s 
Madison Square Garden was the site 
of the fete. In 1947, the Festival re- 
turned to St. Louis and has been pro- 
duced there ever since. This year, 
tentative plans call for an April 
opening. 

Oddly enough, the depression days 
spurred formation of the National 
Folk Festival. Many people turned, 
then, to low-cost group amusements. 
The gatherings brought out folk tra- 
ditions, and country ballads were re- 
vived—where a crowd could dance 
and have fun with just one fiddler 
and one caller. 

Younger people began to learn the 
old tunes and calls of the square 
dances. As the trend toward revival 
of native American music rose, a sim- 
ilar revival took place among groups 
of foreign extraction. Polkas, schot- 
tisches, waltzes and even minuets 
were practiced and danced in halls 
and recreation centers from coast to 
coast. 

Two St. Louisans in particular took 
active interest in the trend. They were 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, director of the 
St. Louis Dramatic League, and M. J. 
Pickering, manager of the St. Louis 
Colisseum and today manager of the 
National Folk Festival. 

Sending out suggestions to various 
parts of the country regarding a pos- 
sible program of complete folk tunes 
and dances, they received a hearty, 
warm response. 

Their idea expanded into including 
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National Folk Festival 


traditions of other countries plus 
America’s and, with Miss Knott coin- 
ing the name, the National Folk Fes- 
tival was born. 

Selected performers from twelve 
states flocked into that first Festival 
and their songs, dances and instru- 
mental music opened the eyes and 
minds of thousands to the beauty, 
charm and sincerity of folk expres- 
sion. 

Today, hundreds of folk performers 
visit the festival, coming from all 48 
states, Canada and Hawaii. Various 
organizations sponsor each delegation 
to defray expenses and present the 
diverse and spirited offerings. 

School systems have endorsed the 
Festival wherever it was held, and 
each year thousands of students at- 
tend the afternoon performances. 

Indian dances, Negro spirituals, 
Ozark folk songs and cowboy ballads 
are but a part of the Festival program, 


blending with dances 


of Spain, 
Greece, Romania, Israel and other 
lands, plus quilting bees and song 
fests. Though naturally stressing U.S. 
lore, the National Folk Festival is 
America at its best—a blend of native 
and foreign traditions, customs and 
music in happy harmony. 

So striking is this event, the Office 
of Civilian Affairs, the U.S. Army and 
the State Department’s Voice of 
America have recorded and broadcast 
the National Folk Festival to people 
in occupied countries and those be- 
hind the Iron Courtain. State Depart- 
ment officials say the result is highly 
effective, and those abroad are 
amazed to learn so many facets of 
foreign countries give expression to 
their songs and dances as part of 
American culture. 

All in all, it’s a rousing event—the 
heart of America in the heart of 
America: St. Louis. ¢ 


Performers from New Mexico show traditional costumes and demonstrate dance steps at 
National Folk Festival rally. Hundreds of folk tunes, songs are given at spirited Festival. 
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National 


Travel Club 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Bulletin 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them: to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good 
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AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


New Monthly Feature to Highlight Special Events 


N THE OPPOSITE page is a new 

monthly feature. On the Travel 
Trail. Each issue, TRAVEL will point 
out an up-coming carnival, festival or 
special event which may not warrant 
a trip solely in itself, but which is 
certainly of high and vital interest to 
the traveler. 

Throughout the U.S. there are nu- 


~~ 


Vaan 


merous activities often overlooked by 
both the constant and the casual 
tripper. You may well be passing 
through St. Louis during the National 
Folk Festival and, unwittingly, bypass 
it completely. With advance knowl- 
edge from TRAVEL, you can enjoy the 
event if you wish. And you will un- 
doubtedly be better prepared to un- 


derstand or participate in the event. 

Too often we think of festivals and 
carnivals as being restricted to 
Europe. America has hundreds of 
them yearly, and while no magazine 
can cover them all, TRAVEL will do 
its best to select those which should be 
of greatest interest and stimulation 
along your travel trail. 
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planning a trip? 


Let the National Travel Club 


help you 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club ~ - 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 
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Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible in join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


ee eee ease e eee ee eee ree ese eos ee eee ee eee 
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(Please print) 


Seem meee ree emer rere e ese see see eee eeene 


Gentlemen: 
PEAT MDIADMOUAC AULTIP: COl 0% oss sccs 0% s oss so evs seh ee eels 
(destination) 
ANGEWOMAPIIKE EO VISIE—. sc. oles cou'ss nccce anes en route. 
(cities or sites) 
| $ 
My point of departure will be ........ There will be.... oe) Name ........ 
in my party. I plan to leave........ and return........ 
eperly se, ee (date) Address ...... 
I want to travel by: 
Car Bus _ Train 1 Gift Membership 
Plane ~ Ship Package trip 
Name! e.ccre ces 
OVEAeGOMUIBAIONT Olas cise scat lec idsecvcedebiosscssses Soc - Address-...... 


(If by car, do you want the fastest. .most scenic. .route? ) 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 


WN BING Merci ce) Se dsiee wae Ss « Membership #....... 
(please print) 
Send information to: Address .......... 
City 25 nr. Zone 
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1 Gift Membership 


Membership dues: $5.00 per 
year, including year’s subscrip- 
tion to TRAVEL. 


Ce eC ee eC eC ac 


Name of nominating 
MEME soon aisvers ee erctere 


eee ese eee see 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we 
will bill you upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 
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Filming Forest Denizens Can Be 
Exciting—If You Know The Tricks 


Mg 


6¢6(C1 PORTSMEN WHO TREK off to Af- 

S rica and hang a lantern in the 
doorway of their hut to ward off 
hyenas or keep io the moonlit trails 
after dark to evade man-charging 
hippos do not have a monopoly on all 
the spine-tingling thrills. Camera- 
hunting, like Dark Continent safaris, 
can offer plenty of hair-raising ex- 
citement for the shutter-clicker who 
seeks it.” 

Thus opens Photography Afield, a 
new book which for the first time 
consolidates most of the answers 
about picture-taking for the nature 
lover and outdoor enthusiast (The 
Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, Penna., 
$7.50). 

Ormal Sprungman, the author, 
covers the field. He ranges from how 
to film big game to the problems of 
shooting birds and butterflies in your 
backyard. Winter pictures, filming 
at night, camera on vacation, color 
shooting, movies and natural history 
photography are included, as well as 
how to get those rare action shots of 
leaping game fish and camera-shy 
forest denizens. 

For example, the nature-wise 
author, starts chapter nine with this 
good advice: Big game hunters agree 
that it is easier to bring down game 
with a high-powered rifle than to 
pursue it with a camera of much less 
effective range, yet many sportsmen 
claim they derive greater pleasure 
and satisfaction these days from film- 
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By Will Lane 


ing game rather than killing it. 

There is something exciting about 
pointing a camera at a fleeing deer 
or a moose feeding among the lily- 
pads, once one realizes that this strik- 
ing scene will be more than a mem- 
ory. There is indescribable excite- 
ment capturing close-ups of a wild 
animal’s antics after minutes or hours 
spent in careful approach. 

In animal photography, as in bird 
filming, the quietly operating minia- 
ture camera has advantages over the 
more bulky noisier reflex type which 
can frighten the animal on the first 
exposure. A quiet camera permits 
repeat shots. A telephoto lens, of 
course, is the solution to closeup wild 
animal work, but because of the nerv- 
ousness of the subject, focusing must 
be rapid and accurate. A tripod here 
may be necessary to calm down a 
camera held by an equally excited 
photographer who is doing the stalk- 
ing. 

Wildlife is attracted to feeding 
grounds, salt licks, waterholes and 
wallows. Acorns have been used to 
draw deer, while honey and spoiled 
meat help to bring in the bear. In the 
north country, the upstream run of 
the Alaska salmon provides a tempt- 
ing lure for fishing bruins, and most 
big game, especially antelope, are 
extremely curious when a white hand- 
kerchief is waved in the air. Once, in 
Alberta, Canada, I brought a big 
buck antelope up within 100 feet of 


me in this manner to secure striking 
telephoto movie shots of the inquisi- 
tive fellow. 

Sudden movements tend to fright- 
en game. Necessary motion in ap- 
proaching a subject, or in making 
camera adjustments, should be ex-— 
tremely slow. Animal vision is seldom 
good, but the power of scent is keen. 
Approach a moose downwind in your 
canoe, and chances are you will hear 
him go crashing back into the timber 
long before you can swing around 
the point into the hidden bay where 
he had been feeding. Paddle upwind 
when his head is submerged, and 
allow the canoe to drift motionless 
with paddles frozen when he casts a 
bleary look in your direction. Chances 
are he will resume his feeding, un- 
ruffled, while you paddle up close to 
make your camera kill. 

When setting up blinds, direction 
of prevailing winds is as important 
as the camouflage. In open country. 
a neutral-colored pup tent or a brown 
beach umbrella set on the ground 
with a hole cut through for the lens 
and peepsight is suitable. 

The stalking photographer must 
dress the part, too, but here ideas 
vary as to the most appropriate garb. 
While clothing should blend with the 
background, some wildlife camera- 
men, who take their work seriously, 
have made daring closeups of norm- 
ally shy mountain climbers by dress- 
ing like goats with white sheet, horns 
and beard, and pursuing the game. 
Wild animals are rarely fooled by 
such camouflage, but the eye-stopping 
effect of the costume causes them to 
look up in surprise. This is often all 
that is necessary to capture otherwise 
elusive poses. 
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captures Moose 


Night Out. ; 
Flash powder 


on Isle Royale 
in Michigan. 


Where game is accustomed to see- 
ing horses in a pack country environ- 
ment, sharing the open range with 
them, the mounted photographer 
often can approach closely so long 
as he remains still with camera 
poised. Where animals have been 
neither molested nor hunted, it is 
possible to walk up on them in open 
country by using the horse as a decoy 
to hide behind. Normally, wild ani- 
mals flee at the sight of man alone. 
The secret to success is to spot the 
animal first—and shoot before he 
sees you. 

Complete familiarity with your 
camera is essential. When snapshoot- 
ing at wary wildlife, the first expo- 
sure frequently must count—before 


the subject is gone forever. An oc- 


casional practice session or “dry 
run” is advisable. Here the camera- 
man practices speed in aiming and 
shooting the camera, and making all 
necessary adjustments for light, focus, 
distance, etc. If this is practiced regu- 
larly, developing’ the habit of per- 
forming each operation in the same 
order every time, you can be as 
quick on the trigger as any rifleman. 
Take a tip from a news photogra- 
pher, who never appears on the 
street without carrying his camera 
open—always be ready to film the- 
unexpected. When tramping afield, 
carry your camera in similiar fash- 
ion, checking occasionally on the 
light as the sun moves, so that you 
will be prepared at the flick of a tail 


_or the thunder of wings to capture 
_ the prize bit of action on the up- 


swing. Practice estimating distance 
and prevailing light, checking with 
rangefinder and exposure meter to 
train the eye. 
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When driving through game coun- 
try, keep the camera in readiness on 
the car seat. If a deer crosses the 
road ahead, or a cock pheasant is 
seen picking up gravel on _ the 
shoulder, come to a stop quietly. Kill 
the motor and shoot the scene through 
the open window without stepping 
out of the car. Then if you want to 
stalk for additional shots, have your 
partner at the wheel drive slowly 
forward or backward while you step 
out and begin circling and stalking. 
A slowly moving car is rarely heeded 
by wildlife, but if the pause is long 
enough for the cameraman to step 
out, the subject will probably head 
for cover. 

Don’t neglect the smaller denizens 
when filming afield. Ground squir- 
rels, woodchucks and red fox are 
targets that require plenty of pa- 
tience. Once they have lost their fear 
of man, tame wildlife provides inter- 
esting poses. Pound the hollow trees 
and listen for the scratching sound 
of a photogenic opossum family 
which may be waiting within. 

After small game has been at- 
tracted to a feeding area, mount a 
dummy box atop a tripod or lash it 
to a tree, and when the animals have 
become inured to the intruder, sub- 
stitute the camera and go to work 
with remote control. 

One of my most exciting adven- 
tures was filming a moose herd. 
Michigan’s Isle Royale provides a big 
game season that knows no closing, 
for on this tiny island in northern 
Lake Superior, roams the largest 
single moose herd in the world. At 
Isle Royale, the moose seldom hear 
the crack of a gun, and close-ups 
may be taken right out in the open, 


Leaping Pike. 


Bounding fish 
is caught 

in mid-air with 
fast shutter 
speed. 


provided the wind is right and the 
cameraman’s movements do not cause 
too much alarm. Since the vision of a 
moose is none too keen, he may often 
be filmed at close range without re- 
course to a telephoto. 

The advantage of this type of pic- 
ture-taking over stalking is that the 
moose behave more naturally, walk- 
ing in and out of the scene without 
visible concern. 

There is another type of challenge 
offered by subjects in your own back- 
yard, or no further than the nearest 
woodlot or mosquito-swamp. Small 
animals and insects require a camera 
with a long extension tube and, pre- 
ferably, a lens of short focal length. 
This problem was solved, by Edwin 
Way Teale, the famed naturalist pho- 
tographer, with a secondhand lens 
from a l6mm movie camera. The 
inexpensive {/3.5 lens is fitted to the 
lens board of a 314 x 414 still cam- 
era. By extending the bellows, he 
obtains magnifications as great as 12 
diameters. 

Moviemaking sportsmen who own 
still cameras might try interchanging 
lenses when experimenting with close- 
up nature studies. The still camera 
should be one with a focusing screen, 
such as a press or view camera, or 
a single-lens reflex type of camera. 

The camera is as closely related 
with the out-of-doors and hunting and 
fishing as the rod and gun. Most 
sportsmen go through a process where 
the actual taking of fish and the kill- 
ing of game is the least important 
part of the sport. The thrills of the 
outdoor activities become much more 
satisfying to them, and pictures be- 
come a great part of the pleasure of 
a trip afield. 
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Winners 


for February 


COODOOCOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOCOCOOOOO? 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted each month, Travel will pay $25, 
awarding a second prize of $15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, prints 4x5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale of picture, and perti- 
nent information regarding camera and film used, with speed, lens opening 
and filter, if any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photographs, 
Travel cannot be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional payment is 
retained by Travel. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped envelope of 
sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest will be 
held for the following month. 


oO DOOOOOOOSCOODOODOOOOOOODOOODOOOPOOOOOOOD? 


On the Lahn River. 


/, * al Cpl. Joseph B. Reyes, c/o PM, New York, 
L er filmed this near Heidelberg, Germany, 


using a Rolleiflex at 1/50, £:11, 
with a light yellow filter and Plus X film. 


_ 
— 


Realm of the Midnight Sun. 


Near North Cape, Norway, Alouise Bokar of New York City 
took this arresting view with a Rolleiflex, using Super XX 
film at f:11, 50 seconds. Scene was taken at 11 p.m. 


Pantheon in Paris. 


From the Luxembourg Gardens, 
Egyedi, of Toronto, Canada, snapped 
this with Kodak plus X at f:11, 1/5. 
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Worlds Nenest Airliner Takes Wing 


HE WORLD'S NEWEST AIRLINER—the first Con- 

vair-Liner 340—has rolled off the assembly line 
at San Diego for testing and delivery in March to 
United Air Lines. : 

Forty of the twin-engined, pressurized transports 

have been ordered by United at a cost of $23,117,- 
~ 000. Completion of the first plane follows signing 
of the contract with Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation by exactly one year. Deliveries will 
continue during 1952 and 1953. 

The new airliner has structural provision for 
future turbo-prop engines and other innovations 
which aeronautical engineers regard as pace-setting 
in commercial aviation. Wing span is 105 feet, 8 
inches; fuselage length, 79 feet, 2 inches, and gross 
weight, 45,000 pounds. 
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New Convair Liner 340 will carry 44 passengers at 300 
miles per hour, has non-stop cruising range of 1,000 miles. 


Your Chance to Play Editor! 


Just check off your likes and dislikes below and send it in 
to the Editor, TRAVEL, 45 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. You need not sign, and you may make a copy and 
send that if you prefer. Mainly, we’d like to hear from you. 


I don’t like O 
I don’t like 0 
I don’t like 0 
I don’t like O 
I don’t like 0 
I don’t like 0 
I don’t like O 
I don’t like O 
I don’t like O 
I don’t like O 
I don’t like O 
I don’t like 0 


TRAVEL FOR HEALTH ........ I like O 
TRAVEL Crossworps ........ I like 0 
Tips FOR TouRING .......... I like O 
TRAVEL WITH A PERSONALITY . [| like 0 
Dininc THatT’s DIFFERENT ... I like 0 
DispatcH From Paris ....... I like O 
PHOTO: GONTESTece taste ccs Ul like; [El 
VAGABOND CAMERA .......... I like O 
TRAVEL, DIGEST Ricans sc... Uolikesis) 
SHop AND Go ..............- I like UO 
TRAVETNiPSmeeaerertsicn ores asc elolukentel 
TRAVEL AGAUGHS!. 2 cgcis)s cee y -L ke 
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Contributors 
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It’s Like This 
In Austria 


Distinguished baritone of opera and 
concert, Mr. Gorin grew up in Austria, 
fell in love with America on hearing 
Western ballads. Last summer he was 
solo singer in an original musical drama 
All Faces West given in Ogden, Utah, 
with a 1,000-voice chorus. Telling story 
of Mormon pioneers, it has been re- 
corded, recently released. 


Bette 
and Bill 
Cross 


Pan American 
Highway 


Bette and Bill Cross were married in 
Caracas just prior to undertaking their 
honeymoon trip by auto down the Pan 
American Highway. Bette was formerly 
in charge of films and photographs for 
the Shell Oil Company in Caracas. Bill 
is a copywriter with a New York ad- 
vertising agency. They are currently 
writing a book based on their adven- 
tures. 


| Andalucia 


A 25-year-old painter, Peter Todd 
Mitchell spends half of every year 
traveling abroad and painting in his 
Paris studio. In 1951 and 1952, he had 
and is having one-man shows in Paris, 
New York and London. His impres- 
sions of Andalucia were written during 
a recent stay in Spain, where he did a 
series of coastal landscapes. Paris 
critics have hailed his talent. 
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Speedsters 


Dears Sirs: 
Outlaw the Speed Traps!—wonderful! 
Raymond Sanders 
Bennington, Vt. 


Dear Sirs: Sains 

Tn view of the fact that drivers of auto- 
mobiles have been the cause of death 
of more than 1,000,000 people, I feel 
that your article Outlaw the Speed 
Traps! is, at least, not timely, perhaps 
in poor taste. 

Most people in towns and hamlets 
prefer living children even if they have 


not posted their wishes in this matter. ° 


Some towns have slogans carrying that 
sentiment. In order to undo the damage 
you have done, you should carry an- 
other article urging motorists to use 
extreme caution to avoid hitting chil- 
dren and animals. 

Mabel S. Lowen 

Englewood, N.J. 
Amiable TRAVEL urges motorists to use 
extreme caution to avoid hitting chil- 
dren and animals, re-stresses a point 
from Outlaw the Speed Traps! : “Every 
community has both the duty and right 
to protect itself and its citizens from 
motorists who violate traffic laws. ‘Soak- 
the-stranger’ methods are an entirely 
different condition.’”—Ed. 


White Glare 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations, indeed, on the article 
Outlaw the Speed Traps! in your Jan- 
uary issue. It has been our experience 
that the white glare of publicity is one 


of the most effective weapons in fighting 


this’ evil. 
R. W. Tupper 
American Automobile Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Craze for Cruises 


Dear Sirs: 

I was very much interested in the 
November, 1951, issue of TRAVEL . 
I have taken the Fort Townshend 19-day 
cruise and the Puerto Rico 11-day 
cruise. . . . Now I want to take the 
Ocean Monarch 12-day cruise to Haiti, 
Jamaica and Cartagena. Your article on 
Saba, the Dutch island, interested me 
because I met Cap. E. L. Simmons 
returning from St. Thomas, V. I., on a 
vacation leave in June, 1950. 


Helen Pearson Herzberg 
New York, N. Y. 


Tip—or Tariff? 


Dear Sirs: 


In your article on tipping [Leave It 
or Keep It? Jan., 1952] why do you 
withhold part of the story? At Grand 
Central you are required by law to pay 
25 eents per bag! Also by law the red 


‘caps work eight hours for which they 


get $11.00 a man. . . . Why even pay 
any more than the 25 cents required by 
law? 


C. F. Davis 
New York, N.Y. 


As TRAVEL stated, redcaps “pull 25 
cents a suitcase” at Grand Central Sta- 
tion. For redcap handling of awkward 
bundles, performing special service, 
some travelers tip above the tariff, as 
with taxi meter fares. Some don’t. 
i you may want to save yourself 
embarrassment—or money. Part of the 
equipment of the experienced traveler 
is knowing how to scatter gratuities 
economically.” —Ed. 


Unmoved by Mu 


Dear Sirs: 


I have just read with much interest 
Mrs. Adams’ article on the Crested 
Serpent. I fear I cannot share her en- 
thusiasm for Mu, although many do. 
I have come across too many coinci- 
dences in various cultures to be too 
much excited over their Lemurian 
origin. 


However, I was very much surprised 
to find that she and Mr. Adams had 
not, in their travels, ever apparently 
been to Italy, which abounds in ritual- 
istic serpents, both crested and un- 
crested. The crested-and-bearded ser- 
pents were considered the “genius,” or 
guardian spirit, of a Roman adult male, 
just as the uncrested and beardless 
variety was the “Juno” or tutelary deity 
of the Roman woman. Many excellent 
examples abound . . . the best I have 
seen being . in the Pompeian 
House of the Vettii. 


So common was this snake and so 
powerful its effect in warding off the 
evil eye, that its tail is to this day very 
commonly worn by both men and 
women in the form of a little amuleto 
di corno. . . . I suggest the Adamses 
investigate these, too. I never heard 
them ascribed to Mu, however. 


Robert F. W. Meader 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 
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Periodical Sales Company 
is the authorized representative 


for the following 


leading publications 


American Girl 

American Home 

American Magazine 
Catholic Lamp 

Changing Times 

Childrens Digest 

Christian Herald 

Colliers 

Cosmopolitan 

Family Handyman 

Farm Journal & Farmers Wife 
Farm Quarterly 

Forbes Magazine of Business 


Gourmet Magazine 


Harpers Bazaar 
Living 

Look 

Mademoiselle 
McCall’s Magazine 
McCall’s Pattern Book 
Modern Photography 
Nature 

Newsweek 

Parents 

Park East 
Pathfinder 
Photoplay 


Popular Dogs 


Poultry Tribune 
Quick 

Radio and Television Mirror 
Redbook 

The Reporter 
Skyways 

Today’s Health 
Travel 

True 

True Romance 

True Story 

United Nations World 
U. S. Camera 


Woman’s Home Companion 


You can subscribe with safety and confidence through any authorized representative of the 


Periodical Sales Company 
1104 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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